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BUREAUS OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Department of the Interior was established by the act of March 3, 1849 
(9 Stat. L., 395). 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Organized as a bureau of the Treasury Department under act of April 25, 1812 
(2 Stat. L., 716). 

First Commissioner, Edward Tiflfin, of Ohio; appointed May 7, 1812. 

Became a bureau of the Interior Department when that Department was organized 
under the act of March 3, 1849 (9 Stat. L., 395). 

INDLA.N OFFICE. 

Organized as a bureau of the War Department under act of July 9, 1832 (4 Stat., 
L., 564). 

First Commissioner, Elbert Herring, of New York; appointed July 10, 1832. 
Became a bureau of the Interior Department when that Department was organized. 

BUREAU OF PENSIONS. 

Organized as a bureau of the War Department under act of March 2, 1833 (4 Stat. 
L., 622). 
First Commissioner, James L. Edwards, of Virginia; appointed March 3, 1833. 
Became a bureau of the Interior Department when that Department was organized. 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Organized as a bureau of the State Department under act of March 4, 1836 (5 Stat. 
L., 117). 
First Commissioner, Henry S. Ellsworth, of Connecticut; appointed July 4, 1836. 
Became a bureau of the Interior Department when that Department was organized. 

BUREAU OP EDUCATION. 

Organized under act of March 2, 1867 (14 Stat. L., 434). 

Became a bureau of the Interior Department July 1, 1869, under act of July 20, 
1868 (15 Stat. L., 106). 
First Commissioner, Henry Barnard, of Connecticut; appointed March 14, 1867. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Organized as a bureau of the Interior Department under act of March 3, 1879 (20 
Stat. L., 394). 
First Director, Clarence King, of New York; appointed April 14, 1879. 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

Organized under act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 388), under the Director of Geo- 
logical Survey, Charles D. Walcott. 
First Director, F. H. Newell, of Pennsylvania; appointed March 9, 1907. 

BUREAU OF MINES. 

Organized as a part of the Interior Department under the act of May 16, 1910 (36 
Stat. L., 369). 
First director, Joseph A. Holmes, of North Carolina; appointed September 3, 1910. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 



Washington, D. C, December 1, 1911. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit, for your consideration, my first 
annual report as Secretary of the Interior, covering the year ended 
Jime 30, 1911. I was appointed to this office by you on March 7, 
1911, and quaUfied on March 13, 1911, succeeding the Honorable 
Richard A. Ballmger. Less than one-third, therefore, of the year 
included in this report has been covered by my administration. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

My predecessors have called attention to the mass and variety of 
important matters which are intrusted to the charge of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and which relate to — 

The General Land Office, 

The Office of Indian Affairs, 

The Pension Office, 

The Patent Office, 

The Geological Survey, 

The Bureau of Education, 

The Bureau of Mines, 

The Reclamation Service, 

The Territories (exclusive of the insular possessions; but including Hawaii), 

The national parks and monuments, 

American antiquities, 

Superintendent of Capitol Building and Grounds, 

Government Hospital for the Insane, 

Freedmen's Hospital, 

Howard University, 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also charged with certain duties 
in connection with the District of Columbia, including the protection 
of the pubUc streets, avenues, squares, and reservations in the city 
of Washington from improper appropriation or occupation; the issu- 
ance of deeds to certain lots in that city, and special duties imposed 
by particular acts of Congress. 

My predecessor. Secretary Ballinger, called attention in his annual 
report for the year 1910 to the thoroughly inconsistent manner in 
which the work of the Government has been divided between the 
administrative departments of the Interior, of Agriculture, and of 
Commerce and Labor, with the inevitable result of duplication of 
governmental effort and the administrative ineffectiveness arising out 
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of divided jurisdiction. A very substantial increase of efficiency and 
economy would undoubtedly result from a rearrangement of these 
executive departments so that work of a related character could be 
administered by one department, and so that the mass of work itself 
could be more evenly distributed among the departments. The 
grouping of related subjects in a single department would undoubt- 
edly materially reduce the work of some, without greatly increasing 
that of others. The present situation is the quite natural outgrowth 
of the maimer in which the Department of the Interior was first 
created and the inconsistent duties which were then imposed upon it. 
The principal bureaus which were at first placed under it were the 
General Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Patent Office, 
and the Pension Office, but as new matters were undertaken by the 
General Government which did not logically fall under any of the other 
departments they were naturally assigned to the Department of the 
Interior, which became a sort of administrative ''catchall" and has 
so continued, although partially relieved by the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

It is difficult to understand why the Patent Office should not 
have been transferred to the latter department upon its creation, 
although the Patent Office is now so thoroughly organized and 
systematized and its work so definitely covered by statutory and 
administrative regulations that the matters which come up from it 
to the Secretary of the Interior do not add materially to his work. 
I am of the opinion, however, that if this bureau should be transferred 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor a relationship could be 
established between it and the head of that department which would 
increase its efficiency and usefulness. The local duties of the Secretary 
of the Interior relating to various matters in the District of Columbia 
should unquestionably be turned over to the Commissioners of the 
District. I do not feel, however, that my brief period of office qualifies 
me to recommend a comprehensive reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. What I have said above is chiefly intended 
as preUminary to the statement that the real function of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been, broadly speaking, the administration 
and disposition of the lands and natural resources held directly or 
in trust by the Nation. I believe that the Department will more 
effectively and economically carry on this tremendously important 
function if it is given all of the distinctively administrative duties 
relating to it. 

PUBLIC LAND LAWS. 

The general theory under which the Government has proceeded 
and is now proceeding is that the public domain should be utilized 
for actual settlement and development rather than as a source of 
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revenue for the (General Grovemment. In my judgment this theoiy 
b entirely correct. The essential thing is to see that the theory is, 
in f act, carried into effect and that imder the guise of settlement we 
do not permit mere exploitation which in the last anal3^i3 retards 
and prevents both settlement and development. While settlement 
and development afford and should afford ample opportunity for 
the profit of the individual settler and of all those who contribute to 
legitimate development, it is the conviction that exploitation under 
the guise of development has not been effectively prevented which 
has led to the great public movement for the conservation of our 
national resources. This movement is not in any way opposed to 
prompt and wise development of the pubUc domain, nor to its inmie- 
diate settiement by those who reall;^ intend in good faith to occupy 
and improve it and not merely to acquire it so that it may be turned 
over to the actual settler after an unnecessary profit has been paid 
to the middleman and the promoter. 

There is undoubtedly a legitimate field for the resident or non- 
resident promoter of enterprises upon which the effective settlement 
of certain portions of the public domain practically depends. There 
is a legitimate field for the expenditure of capital in the development 
of the land and its contents. Indeed, the bona fide settler is depend- 
ent in many instances upon the services of the promoter and the 
money of the capitalist. In so far as this need is properly supplied the 
promoter and capitalist should be protected, but there is no disguising 
the fact that both promoter and capitalist frequently seek and secure 
advantages to which they are not justly entitled. Often their efforts 
not only do not tend to develop, but actually retard and prevent 
development. Large areas of the public land, great quantities of 
timber and of mineral deposits, extensive water powers, are eagerly 
sought after, not for the purpose of immediate utilization and develop- 
ment, but so that they may be held to await the aftergrowth of the 
country, to be then transferred to those who will actually utilize them 
after an unearned increment has been paid to those who acquired 
the property from the Government under insufficient laws or lax 
administration. . 

It is this sort of exploitation wliich should bo frankly and abso- 
lutely prevented and wliich, if prevented, would enable us to remove 
many of the restrictive pro\'isions which now irritate and hamper 
the bona fide settler and industrial pioneer. The man on the ground 
should be the object of our solicitude, and we should protect liim 
against those who would place upon his shoulders any unnecessary 
burden. I beUeve that to this end we can profitably modify certain 
of the existing laws relating to the pubUc domain. Take, for instance, 
our agricultural lands. The object of the law \vith respect to these 
is to ensure actual settlement. This can be accomplished only by 
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rigid insistence upon the requirement of actual residence upon the 
ground with only such exceptions as are required or justified by agri- 
cultural conditions which make town residence in close proximity to 
the tract cultivated appropriate. The system should be flexible 
enough to recognize the actual differences which in fact exist with 
respect to the different kinds of land and the different methods of 
cultivation. Land adapted to dry farming, land adapted to ordi- 
nary cultivation without irrigation, and land requiring irrigation 
each presents differences in method of cultivation and should admit 
of appropriate differences in the rules with regard to residence. The 
law should insist upon the cultivation of agricultural lands by the 
entryman, but should permit the application to such lands of rules and 
methods of treatment suited to their differing characteristics under the 
general administrative supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 
In other words, the laws and the administrative regulations should 
be made to fit actual conditions as they exist, and they should be 
just as stringent in the prevention of nonresident exploitation as 
they are liberal in the encouragement of the bona fide settler. 

Although substantially true of all homestead entries, this is 
especially true of irrigated lands under the Reclamation Service. 
The present law requires the man who desires to acquire a home on a 
Government reclamation project to reside upon the particular tract 
he enters for five years under the homestead law and to reclaim at 
least one-half of the irrigable area as well as to pay the full reclama- 
tion charge, which must be divided into not more than 10 annual 
installments. This law has been a perfectly natural outgrowth of 
the previous laws relating to the public domain, and it has worked 
marvelously well in spite of its disadvantages. It is now clear, how- 
ever, that it contains certain serious disadvantages lor which there 
is no longer any adequate excuse. What we desire is actual settle- 
ment. We should have no desire to impose any unnecessary hard- 
ships upon the actual settler. What has happened is that the law has 
failed to take into account the conditions under which the actual 
settler is required to work. 

Irrigated lands, as a rule, are in their natural state but parts of the 
desert. They are usually covered with the growths which the desert 
produces. These must be cleared and the land graded and otherwise 
prepared for the application of water before any crops whatever can 
be raised. In many instances each tract must also be fenced, and 
where it is adapted for actual residence on the ground itself the home 
must be constructed, together with the necessary outbuildings and 
shelters for the agricultural implements and machinery essential to 
cultivation. All of this requires a considerable expenditure which 
is usually a heavy drain upon the resources of the settler. The land 
itself can seldom be made to produce any immediate revenue. If it 
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is fruit land, the trees must be planted and reach a certain growth 
before they will bear fruit. Subsidiary crops can often be raised, 
but frequently not with profit until after one or two years' preliminary 
cultivation. It is oftefn essential to plant the land in alfalfa or other 
legmninous crops before it is suitable for the raising of grain, sugar 
beets, or other crops for which it is ultimately intended. All of this 
means that where the settler has not accumulated a considerable 
capital and is without other means of livelihood, the requirement of 
actual residence upon the land during the first two years after entry 
is a serious hardship and a real obstacle to settlement. Many men 
who would make admirable settlers and citizens of the Western 
States are prevented from acquiring the homes and the substantial 
livelihood which would otherwise be opened to them. I see no reason 
whatever for insisting upon the requirement of actual residence at 
the outset in such cases. 

On the other hand, it would be subversive of the public interest 
if the residential requirement were reduced without strict insistence 
upon actual and progressive cultivation and improvement of the 
ground. The law should fasten its attention upon the real situation. 
It should absolutely insist upon cultivation and it should permit 
the relaxation of the rule requiring residence during the first two 
years. Actual residence, however, should be rigidly required for a 
sufficient period to make certain that the entryman was a real settler 
with the intention of making his home upon the land. I beUeve a 
residential requirement of three years following the first two after 
entry would protect the public interest, ensure the carrying out of 
the essential purpose of the law, and at the same time f aciUtate and 
encourage settlement and development. It would permit many men 
who sincerely desire to acquire homes for themselves to enter tracts 
of land, put them under cultivation, and build homes without depriv- 
ing themselves of the means of livelihood during the period when the 
ground would not support their families. Clerks, mechanics, and small 
farmers, as well as many others, would be enabled to invest their 
accumulated savings in their future homes and to continue in their 
present employment while they were preparing these homes for future 
occupation. The requirement of progressive cultivation and three 
years' residence would be an effective obstacle to the mere exploitation 
of the public domain. 

The repayment of the reclamation charges also requires some 
modification of the existing law. The theory of the law is entirely 
correct. It is that the Government has set aside the available 
revenue from the sale of public lands and has added to it certain 
other funds, all of which are, in effect, loaned to the future settlers 
on the public domain. The Reclamation Service is constituted a 
trustee for the Government and for the settlers. It invests the 
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neering and administrative phases of the reclamation work. The 
Reclamation Service is naturally and necessarily concerned chiefly 
with engineering; planning, and construction, and I can not speak 
too highly of the character and qualifications of the general force 
which hfw this important work in charge. Its success has been dem- 
onstrated in many ways. It has worked out new and untried prob- 
lems under adverse conditions. The most convincing proof of its 
success is the widespread and growing demand for new Government 
projects all over the West. Everywhere the demand is that the Gov- 
ernment shall undertake new projects or make extensive additions 
to old ones. In many places the promoters and settlers upon private 
irrigation projects are eager to have the Government take them over. 
The general prosperity of the projects already undertaken is apparent. 
Only 338 homesteads open to entry now remain unentered on the 29 
projects thus far undertaken. With the amendments to the law 
which I have suggested, I beUeve that all of these projects will be- 
come prosperous and their settlers generally happy and contented. 
Those will fail who do not possess the essentials necessary for success, 
but such failures can never be prevented. 

We should aid the unfortunate in every proper way, but merely 
sentimental laxity with the shiftless and ^competent can only work 
disaster to the pubUc at large and to the individual settlers whose 
industry and ability entitle them to the substantial reward which 
awaits those who really reclaim the desert. What is needed is wise 
administrative ability in those who are put m charge of the reclama- 
tion projects after they are opened for entry. The Reclamation 
Service has long recognized this and has endeavored to fill the posi- 
tions of irrigation manager in the various projects by the appoint- 
ment of men of administrative rather than distinctly engineering 
abihty. Nevertheless, after the project is opened for entry it is 
necessary for a considerable period of time to have the irrigation 
works operated by engineers so that latent defects may be discovered 
and remedied and the works fitted to the conditions of actual opera- 
tion. One of the most serious phases of our entire reclamation work 
is the disposition of the surplus waters which now frequently damage 
or even ruin portions of the irrigated district through seepage. The 
problem thus presented is one caUmg for the very highest engineering 
skill, and I have directed the Reclamation Service to devote its 
principal energies to remedying the unfortunate conditions thus 
created. I mention it here chiefly to illustrate the necessity for con- 
tinued engineering supervision of an irrigation district even after it 
is opened for entry. At the same time I am convinced that the crea- 
tion of a separate administrative division within the Reclamation 
Service to take charge of the administrative features as distinguished 
from the engineering work will promote better relations between the 
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Government and the settlers than have heretofore existed and will 
add in many ways to the efficiency of the Reclamation Service. 

One thing which should be immediately done, however, is to turn 
over to the Reclamation Service the collection of the pt^ym^nts due 
s the Government for the water charges so that they may be handled 
immediately upon the projects themselves and the fimds be trans- 
ferred to their proper depositories. The present law requires these 
charges to be collected by the local land offices, which are often not 
sufficiently near or in touch with the reclamation projects to make 
eflFective cooperation possible. The result is delay and duplication 
of work and frequent misunderstandings between the project superin- 
tendent and the nearest land officials. It is a division of work and of 
responsibiUty for which there is no adequate justification, and, as 
both the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Director 
of the Reclamation Service recommend that these collections be trans- 
ferred as above suggested, I earnestly urge appropriate action by 
Congress. 

The considerations above mentioned with respect to residence and 
cultivation of land entries under irrigation projects would apply with 
little less force to homestead entries in general, provided all of our 
pubUc lands were classified and then administered or disposed of in 
accordance with their real character under the classification. Too 
much emphasis has heretofore been put upon the maintenance of 
nominal residence for the fuU five years and too Uttle upon the con- 
tinuous and progressive cultivation of the land. No land should be 
opened to homestead entry excepf that which is really suitable for 
homes and then the homemaker should be aided in every proper way. 
Agricultural land should not be classified as timber land simply 
because it has on it some trees of secondary importance; but one of 
the abuses of the homestead law has been the entry under it of land 
chiefly valuable for its timber. The purpose has not been agricul- 
tural settlement but timber exploitation. This should no longer be 
permitted. Where timber land wiU be valuable for agricultural uses 
after the timber is cut, the Government should dispose of the timber 
as timber and should open the land to homestead entry only after 
the timber has been removed. Where timber land will not be 
adapted for future agricultural uses, but can be reforested, it should 
be retained by the Government for this purpose. The fact that'pur- 
chases must now be made in the Appalachian Mountains by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission shows how unwise it is for 
the Government to dispose of such lands to private individuals. 

PubUc lands can now be withdrawn from entry for purposes of clas- 
sification, but after they are classified they can not be appropriately 
administered in accordance with the classification. If the statutes can 
be altered to secure proper administration under the classification 
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principle, it would seem entirely safe and on the whole wise to relieve 
the homesteader of the requirement that he should live upon his home- 
stead during the first two years after entry, provided during that 
period he shall cultivate a substantial and fixed proportion of his land 
and during the three following years shall increase this cultivation and 
maintain his actual residence upon the land. This system would aid 
the genuine homesteader and diminish the present abuses of the 
homestead law. It is sometimes urged that the homesteader should 
be permitted to secure his title after three years from the date of 
entry without other change in the present homestead law. This, 
however, would not properly meet the real situation as it would 
neither relieve the entryman of the obligation to reside on his land 
during the first two years after entry, nor would it ensure the actual 
progressive cultivation of a definite and substantial proportion of the 
ground. The commutation laws should be repealed. They have 
been largely utilized in obtaining valuable timber land under the guise 
of homestead entry. 

Some practical and legal method should be found for definitely Hmit- 
ing the time within which such scrip as military bounties, soldiers' 
additional homesteads, etc., may be located and lands acquired there- 
under. Few, if any, of the intended beneficiaries of this scrip now 
hold it or have received adequate consideration from those to whom 
they have sold. It adds greatly to the difficulties of administration 
and should be retired as soon as possible. 

The timber and stone act should be immediately repealed, and also 
the act authorizing the cutting of timber on mineral lands. Those 
acts hold out a constant invitation to abuse and to mere exploitation 
of the kind I have described. The excuse for their continuance 
would be removed if the Secretary of the Interior were empowered to 
seD timber from the pubUc lands outside of the national forests 
separate from the land on which the timber stands, and also to permit 
near-by settlers, prospectors, and miners to have use of small quan- 
tities of timber, either for a nominal charge or without any charge 
whatever under appropriate restrictions. It is the insistence upon 
keeping on the statute books such laws as the timber and stone act 
and those authorizing the cutting of timber on mineral lands which 
necessitates the adoption of restrictive legislation or administrative 
regulations that hamper real settlement and development. If we 
can frankly adopt and put into force laws which will absolutely pre- 
vent mere exploitation, we can far more safely enact liberal laws and 
regulations to encourage legitimate development. 

The public range can not be properly administered under the 
existing law. It should be leased for grazing purposes under the 
broad administrative discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, so 
that the leases can be adapted to actual conditions and the legiti- 
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of divided jurisdictioEL A Terr subsUoitial incre&se of eflSciency and 
economy would nndoubtedhr result from a rearrangem^it of these 
executiTe departm^iis so that work of a related character could be 
administered by one department, and so that the mass of work itself 
could be more CTenhr distributed among the departments. The 
grouping of r^ted subjects in a single department would undoubt- 
edly materially reduce the work of some, without greatly increasing 
that of others. The present situation is the quite natural outgrowth 
of tiie manner in which the Department of the Interior was first 
created and the inconsistent duties which were then imposed upon it. 
The principal bureaus which were at first placed under it were the 
General Land OfiBce, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Patent Office, 
and the Pension Office, but as new matters were undertaken by the 
General Government which did not logically fall under any of the other 
departments they were naturally assigned to the Department of the 
Interior, which became a sort of administratiTe '' catchall" and has 
io continued, although partially reUcTed by the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce and 
Lalxir, 

It in difficult to understand why the Patent Office should not 
have been transferred to the latter department upon its creation, 
although the Patent Office is now so thoroughly organized and 
nyuUiumtized and its work so definitely covered by statutory and 
fl/irrurii«trative regulations that the matters which come up from it 
to iUit He^jretary of the Interior do not add materially to his work. 
I arri (4 the opinion, however, that if this bureau should be transferred 
to tiiii Department of Commerce and Labor a relationship could be 
e«taliliHhe4:i between it and the head of that department which would 
increa^ it« efficiency and usefulness. The local duties of the Secretary 
of the Interior relating to various matters in the District of Columbia 
ihould unque«tionably be turned over to the Commissioners of the 
Dktrict. 1 do not feel, liowever, that my brief period of office qualifies 
tna to rt*^>rriruend a comprehensive reorganization of the Depart- 
nmni of the Interior. What I have said above is chiefly intended 
a« prelirninary to the statement that the real function of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been, broadly speaking, the administration 
arid di*ipo»iti<in of the lands and natural resources held directly or 
in truHt by the Nation. I believe that the Department will more 
effectively and economically carry on this tremendously important 
function if it is given all of the distinctively administrative duties 
relating to it. 

PUBLIC LAND LAWS. 

The general theory under which the (Jovernment has proceeded 
and ifl now proceeding is that the pubHc domain should be utiUzed 
for actual settlement and development rather than as a source of 
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revenue for the Gteneral Goverament. In my judgment this theory 
is entirely correct. The essential thing is to see that the theory is, 
in fact, carried into effect and that under the guise of settlement we 
do not permit mere exploitation which in the last analysis retards 
and prevents both settlement and development. While settlement 
and development afford and should afford ample opportunity for 
the profit of the individual settler and of all those who contribute to 
legitimate development, it is the conviction that exploitation under 
the guise of development has not been effectively prevented which 
has led to the great pubUc movement for the conservation of oin* 
national resources. This movement is not in any way opposed to 
prompt and wise development of the pubUc domain, nor to its imme- 
diate settlement by those who really intend in good faith to occupy 
and improve it and not merely to acquire it so that it may be turned 
over to the actual settler after an unnecessary profit has been paid 
to the middleman and the promoter. 

There is undoubtedly a legitimate field for the resident or non- 
resident promoter of enterprises upon which the effective settlement 
of certain portions of the public domain practically depends. There 
is a legitimate field for the expenditure of capital in the development 
of the land and its contents. Indeed, the bona fide settler is depend- 
ent in many instances upon the services of the promoter and the 
money of the capitaHst. In so far as this need is properly supplied the 
promoter and capitalist should be protected, but there is no disguising 
the fact that both promoter and capitalist frequently seek and secure 
advantages to which they are not justly entitled. Often their efforts 
not only do not tend to develop, but actually retard and prevent 
development. Large areas of the public land, great quantities of 
timber and of mineral deposits, extensive water powers, are eagerly 
sought after, not for the purpose of immediate utilization and develop- 
ment, but so that they may be held to await the aftergrowth of the 
country, to be then transferred to those who will actually utilize them 
after an unearned increment has been paid to those who acquired 
the property from the Government under insufficient laws or lax 
administration. . 

It is this sort of exploitation which should be frankly and abso- 
lutely prevented and which, if prevented, would enable us to remove 
many of the restrictive provisions which now irritate and hamper 
the bona fide settler and industrial pioneer. The man on the ground 
should be the object of our solicitude, and we should protect him 
against those who would place upon his shoulders any unnecessary 
burden. I believe that to this end we can profitably modify certain 
of the existing laws relating to the public domain. Take, for instance, 
our agricultural lands. The object of the law with respect to these 
is to ensure actual settlement. This can be accomplished only by 
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risriH in^i-tpnr-f* ipf»n Mu- it^nuiremi^nt f actual residence upoa the 
i^oMTT^I uTth *'nly -iK'h ^-xi^pptirms rts are required ur justified by agri- 
(^•iiltnrrtl ' oTiflition* whu*h inake *:o\m residence in close proximity to 
th** -rfif'f riiltivrtrpd .ippronrirtt**. The system should be dexible 
f»TtOMirh -o r^coOTizp (he nrtual ditTerences '.vhich in fact exist with 
rf'-ipi'fi 'fy thf MifFer^nt kinds uf land and ihe <lifferent methods of 
cultivation, r.anfl adapted ro <.iry I'armincr, land adapted to ordi- 
rr«n.' f ultivfttion 'without irrigation, and land requiring irrigation 
o.fif'h |>^^«^ent^ (lifferenr^es in method of <;uitivation and should admit 
of ;ippropri«t^ ilifferenres in the rules \vith regard to residence. The 
Ifiw ^boulfl insist upon the 'ultivation <»f iigriculturai lands by the 
<'iitryin«n, but <hould j)ermit the application to such lands of rules and 
m^iljoHs of tr*»atment suited to their dirfering characteristics under the 
i^en^fMl aHministrative supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
[f] of 1 tor \iv»nls, tl»e laws and the administrative regulations should 
ho J Oft do fo fit actual conditions :us ther exist, and thev should be 
just )is «!trinj?ent, in the prevention of nonresident exploitation as 
\hi*y jiro lil^eral in the encouragement of the bona fide settler. 

AltboujfJi sul>stHntiallv true of all liomestead entries, tins is 
espe^'ifllly true of imgated lands under the Reclamation Service. 
The present law requires the man who desires to acquire a home on a 
rToven>rnent reclamation project to reside upon the particular tract 
he enters for five years unrler the homestead law and to reclaim at 
Ipflsf. one-half of the irrigable area as well as to pay the full reidaimir 
tion o})Hrc/p, which must be divided into not more than 10 AnTiniJ 
instnlbnents. This law has been a perfectly natural outgrowth of 
the previous laws relating to the public domain, and it has worked 
marvelously well in spite of its disadvantages. It is now clear, how- 
ever, M>nt it contains certain serious disadvantages tor which there 
Ifl no longer any arlequate excuse. What we desire is actual settle- 
ment. We should have no desire to unpose any unnecessary hard- 
ftblps upon the actual settler. What has happened is that the law has 
failed to take into Account the conditions under which the actual 
settler i*^ required fo work. 

frri^^ftf eri Innds, as a rule, are in their natural state but parts of the 
desert Tfiey are usually c<)vered with the growths which the desert 
produces. Tlrese must be cleared and the land graded and otherwise 
firepMred for the afqilication of water before any crops whatever can 
lie raised. In many instances each tract must also be fenced, and 
where if is adapted for actual residence on the ground itself the home 
must he conslniefed, together with the necessary outbuildings and 
Hhell(»rM for I he agneidlinal implements and machinery essential to 
ctdlivHlion. All of lliis recpiires a ('onsitlerable expenditure which 
is UHtudly n Immh V ilraili upon the resources of the settler. The land 
Uself cnu seldom he made to prodtu'c any immediate revenue. If it 
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is fruit land, the trees must be planted and reach a certain growth 
before they will bear fruit. Subsidiary crops can often be raised, 
but frequently not with profit until after one or two years' preliminary 
cultivation. It is often essential to plant the land in alfalfa or other 
leguminous crops before it is suitable for the raising of grain, sugar 
beets, or other crops for which it is ultimately intended. All of this 
means that where the settler has not accumulated a considerable 
capital and is without other means of livelihood, the requirement of 
actual residence upon the land during the first two years after entry 
is a serious hardship and a real obstacle to settlement. Many men 
who would make admirable settlers and citizens of the Western 
States are prevented from acquiring the homes and the substantial 
livelihood which would otherwise be opened to them. I see no reason 
whatever for insisting upon the requirement of actual residence at 
the outset in such cases. 

On the other hand, it would be subversive of the public interest 
if the residential requirement were reduced without strict insistence 
upon actual and progressive cultivation and improvement of the 
ground. The law should fasten its attention upon the real situation. 
It should absolutely insist upon cultivation and it should permit 
the relaxation of the rule requiring residence during the first two 
years. Actual residence, however, should be rigidly required for a 
sufficient period to make certain that the entryman was a real settler 
with the intention of making his home upon the land. I beheve a 
residential requirement of three years following the first two after 
entry would protect the public interest, ensure the carrying out of 
the essential purpose of the law, and at the same time f aciHtate and 
encourage settlement and development. It would permit many men 
who sincerely desire to acquire homes for themselves to enter tracts 
of land, put them under cultivation, and buUd homes without depriv- 
ing themselves of the means of livelihood during the period when the 
ground would not support their families. Clerks, mechanics, and small 
farmers, as well as many others, would be enabled to invest their 
accumulated savings in their future homes and to continue in their 
present employment while they were preparing these homes for future 
occupation. The requirement of progressive cultivation and three 
years' residence would be an effective obstacle to the mere exploitation 
of the public domain. 

The repayment of the reclamation charges also requires some 
modification of the existing law. The theory of the law is entirely* 
correct. It is that the Government has set aside the availablie 
revenue from the sale of public lands and has added to it certain 
other funds, all of which are, in effect, loaned to the future settlers 
on the public domain. The Reclamation Service is constituted a 
trustee for the Government and for the settlers. It invests the 
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protect the interests of the mvestor and of the pubUc. This compen- 
sation should always be reasonable and should generally be small in 
the case of new and experimental enterprises. As a general prin- 
ciple, the revenues derived in this way should be devoted to waterway 
improvement, with special care for the river system and watershed of 
the stream from which the revenues are derived. It is increasingly 
clear that proper development and protection of stream flow for all 
purposes, including those of navigation, domestic use, irrigation, and 
power require that the stream and its branches from source to mouth 
should be regarded as essentiaUy a unit. This, indeed, is one of the 
reasons why the Federal Government is the most appropriate agency, 
if not the only available agency, for the comprehensive development 
of our waterways. Logically, the revenues derived from water power 
may belong to the Nation for its general use, but it would seem that 
national and local interests can best be reconciled by devoting these 
revenues to local improvements so far as such improvements are 
necessary or wise. Such a use removes one of the principal objections 
to Federal control. 

The water-power permits issued by the Federal Government 
should also expressly provide that the permittee, by the acceptance 
of the grant, agrees to comply with such reasonable regulations of his 
rates and service as may be prescribed by the State or the appropriate 
State agency delegated for this purpose. Such a provision as this 
may technically not be necessary in many cases, as the use of water 
power for local pubUc utilities usually requires State or local consent 
to the occupation of pubUc streets and highways for its effective 
distribution, which gives a basis for local regulation, but the insertion 
of this provision in the Federal permit will remove any possible 
doubt. It should be so worded as to indicate that the Federal Grov- 
emment, without parting with any power it may possess in tliis regard, 
has adopted the general policy of delegating the function of regula- 
tion in all cases not interstate in character to the State and local 
authorities so long as these authorities protect the pubUc interest. 
Such a system as I have suggested will result in a certain degree of 
automatic control of water-power permits in the pubUc interest, for 
when the period of readjustment of the compensation arrives the 
Federal Gk)vemment will naturally inquire into the condition of the 
grant, and if the grantee has been furnishing good service at reasonable 
rates and making only reasonable profits there will, ordinarily, be no 
occasion for increasing the compensation. If, on the other hand, for 
any reason whatever the local authorities have been lax and the 
grantee has been permitted to make an unconscionable profit, the 
Federal Government can increase its compensation and secure for 
the public in this way its proper share. In the exercise of this right, 
ks in all of the terms of the grant, the interests of the grantee should 
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ii|i|iio|iiiii(iiiii-i for tlioOH'u'o of (Ito V-jJt^hutf VtWMMov iuMioral for 
tlio l>o|iin(iuoiit .'iluMild 1m^ motoii-iod (o |Mo\i\loioi i\ x^ivAtor numbei 
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of specially qualified assistants to be assigned to these appeals and to 
original quasi-judicial proceedings before the Secretary. There should, 
of course, be preserved the existing right of recourse to the courts 
to obtain their construction of the law in cases where the issue 
involved is purely one of law and not of fact. If the quasi-judicial 
force of the Department and of the General Land Office is strength- 
ened as suggested, I am sure that the conflicting interests of the 
claimants and of the Government will be more carefully and cor- 
rectly considered and decided than is now possible. The business 
of the Department will be expedited and all those who have con- 
tested claims before the Department for adjudication will be bet- 
ter satisfied. 

BIJBEAU OF NATIONAL PARKS. 

There are twelve national parks, embracing over 4,500,000 acres, 
which have been set apart from time to time by Congress for the 
recreation of the people of the Nation. While public interest in, and 
use of, these reservations is steadily increasing, as shown by the grow- 
ing number of visitors, adequate provision has not been made for 
their efficient administration and sufficient appropriations have not 
been made for their proper care and development. At present, 
6ach of these parks is a separate and distinct unit for administrative 
purposes. The only general supervision which is possible is that ob- 
tained by referring matters relating to the national parks to the same 
officials in the office of the Secretary of the Interior. Separate appro- 
priations are made for each park and the employment of a common 
supervising and directing force is impossible. Many of the problems 
in park management are the same throughout all of the national parks 
and a great gain would be obtained and substantial economies could 
be effected if the national parks and reservations were grouped to- 
gether under a single administrative bureau. Bills to create a bureau 
of national parks have heretofore been introduced in Congress, and 
in my judgment they should immediately receive careful consideration 
SO that proper legislation for this purpose may be enacted. Adequate 
appropriation should also be made for the development of these 
pleasure grounds of the people, especially through the construction 
of roads and trails, and their proper care and maintenance. In sev- 
eral of the national parks there are large private holdings which 
should be acquired by the Government. 

BETIBEMENT. 

I earnestly recommend the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the retirement of employees who, after long and faithful service, are 
disabled by age or infirmity from the efficient performance of their 
duties. The civil servants of the Government, like those in the 
military and naval service, are debarred from the chance of large 



lb ui:»M)iii or Tin. skcketaky of thl ixtekiok. 

jrniii-. till' Mn|»« <>. \\liirii i- u ron>tnnt stimulus to meD in privale 
Imi^iim*- . MMf^Mivri. tln»si' ot leclmical or superior administrative 
«l»iliiy an- am: imi-^t coniimu* to bo paid smaller salaries than tliey 
\vt»iil.i rorniiuiip' in privatr emplovnicnt. It is tiierefore impossible 
l<»i IJM'U! to arfiuin- liiiaitcial intlepondcnce or make due provision 
jo* oh! air*'. I'iliHM l»y way of proiit> or hy way of savingrs from their 
salanr . ( oii^idi'raiion- of Jiumanity and justice might well be 
»irj:ri! a^raiiist thr di-^iuissal of employees who have {riven the years 
ot tiioii <inMi;:ili t<» faitiiful and efiicient public service and against 
tlipii a^sitrnnirni ti- th<' lower grades of menial or clerical duties as 
an altrntativf In dismissal. lUit 1 ])rci'erto pm the matter on other 
am; nmr*- >rlli-li LM()Uiid-. The (iovenmient simjdy can not afford 
not to rriirr ino-r employees with due and honorable provision for 
tlirii old air<'. an<l llii^ for- two reasons. 

1 1 til*' iirsi placr, many al)le and energetic men serv^e the Govem- 
mrni at salari«*N far Wt'low tlu' connnercial standard for hke services. 
'I'liry el tons*' to <lo so liccause tlu' ])ul)lic service satisfies their best 
an<l higlirst id^•al;•^ of personal integrity and i)rofessional achievement. 
Surii mm jirr <oiuiiiually forced out of the serv'ice by the necessity 
(»f mnkin«' dii«' provision \nr themselves and their families before old 
a;'.*' fomrs u|»oii tin'm. If the (iov(Tnment would insure them against 
lliis |M'ril it roiilri coTniniH' 1o <'m]>lov them at salaries far less tlian a 
l>ii\atr t(»r|»oijni<Mi would l»c compelled to l>ay. Every consideration 
of ironoiirv ami sound business ]>olicy reciuires that their service 
siioirld ln' trtiiiu'd on terms so favorable to the Government. The 
I0.S.V. inkm ill tin- iiin^''. is irr«'[»arabh', for the system operates as a 
surs i\ id (»f thr iinliiirsi hy continually drawing off the more energetic 
arui ahler men. h'nvinjMi lar«^<'r aiul larger ju'oportion of the inefficient 
in 1 lie |)id>li<' M'i\ irr. Iti t he secoiul plac<\ the Government is paying 
jimeli if not iNo: t «»f the ciist of a proper retirement system through 
the ineviijihh- nhitiM' inelHrii'iicy of the jin'scnt j)lan. Not only are 
superanmiled rmiilovees dro|)|M«d to ami retained in the lower grades 
be<'ause of sym|)nthv \ieldin;': 1<i perstMud or ]>olitical pressure^ but 
in \\ic hi«.diei iMaihs. fiom w hii'h the rank and file of the service inevit- 
ably fieri MS its .sjuiit ami tone, ther*' i;* a len<hMiey to retain men wllO 
have lost the ah'itne.'..'* and enllm.iinNnt essential to the llighest effi- 
eit^iey «>f theii" own woiK. and 'it ill more e.i.-uMitial for inspiring in and 
HMiniring of their .snhoidnuiten mh h nleitmv.s ami enthusiasm. Not 
only do they thus fail to maKe the po-.itMo « ontnbution to the general 
ellieii^nev of the sei\ ii't* whiih ii due ftiMn t\»en \\\ thiMr position, but 
th(»v have a negativi^ t»lfe\ t \\\ I lie .nn^l^ due»t»on bv blockuig the 
aveiuios id* |)romidion and lejMtnniUe iuuI«uum\ Tho uuMi below 
them not only fail to reeei\o iht^ |Ms»pei -^tii^wd^ki \»( puvopi and ex- 
am|)le, but arii at the same lime depuw^l \*\ »he Iie'.s^ v*t p:\nuotion 
which ought to be the rewaul of eilu ie»u ..^.i \ \s s^ 
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This condition is now becoming apparent. It has been delayed 
, by the fact that the widespread application of the principle of per- 
. manency in the public service goes back less than one generation, and 
by the further fact that the industrial and social problems of recent 
years have forced the Government into new fields of activity and 
thus compelled the organization of new bureaus and departments. 
These new administrative units have been largely recruited from 
young men who are still in the prime of life. Many of the older 
bureaus and departments have from similar causes largely increased 
, their personnel, recruiting them chiefly from young men. This 
sudden expansion of governmental activity has postponed and 
mitigated the worst evils inherent in the present system; but sudden 
expansion can not continue indefinitely. We must face and provide 
for normal conditions of growth. Under such conditions general 
efficiency in the public service is impossible without due provision 
for the retirement of aged employees. This is attested by the experi- 
ence and practice of foreign governments, which have long had a 
permanent civil service, and by that of large railroad and commercial 
corporations in our own country. 

LOWEB GOLOBADO BIVEB. 

On June 25, 1910, in a special message you invited the attention of 
Congress to the situation along the lower Colorado River as then 
understood. Conditions appeared to be such that unless prompt and 
vigorous steps were taken a very large loss in land values to the 
people of the Imperial Valley would result. The suggestion was made 
that a suitable sum be placed at your disposal to meet this emergency. 
By resolution approved June 25, 1 910,Congress appropriated $1 ,000,000 
for the purpose of protecting the Uves and property interests of the 
citizens in the Imperial Valley. To the Secretary of the Interior was 
delegated the supervision of the work. A detailed investigation of 
the physical conditions on the ground was made by a member of 
the Mississippi River Commission, who was subsequently employed 
to supervise the work. The prehminary report submitted by him, 
after thorough consideration, was approved and immediate steps 
taken looking to the actual construction of the project in accordance 
with the approved plans which it was beUeved would result in return- 
ing the Colorado River to its old channel. Delays in the completion 
of the necessary arrangements with the Government of Mexico were 
encountered, and a successful consummation of the project was 
imperiled by the rapidly approaching flood season, which rendered 
the work hazardous. The situation was further complicated by the 
disturbed political conditions in Mexico, as the result of which labor 
conditions on the project were greatly demorahzed. 
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A*"t*T ili'trnniih (i vii'oris the break at AlK»ja5 River was stseoessfolly 
clo^- (1 and l«'v»'< > on ilit* west bank of the Colorado for a C'"»n?i ierable 
di'-liinn norili ana .-outli of the Abejas were construct erl. The eariy 
8uiniii**r IIoimK a<^am broke through at the Abejas. jeopardized the 
iM'rmanrn<'\ of ilu- work and ultimatelv resulted in considerable 
(laniat'r lo tlie levees. The essential part of the damaged portions 
ih r«adil\ ^userpiiblr of n»pair during the present low- water season, 
an J surb n'pair is b('liev<»d to be vital to the interests of the people 
of Inijterial \ allo> . This work is now being done. 

]\\ your tlirection 1 convened a board of persons interest-ed in and 
[aniiiiar with conditions along the C'olorado Rirer to make a careful 
h\\u\\ of ibe work acconi] dished and to suggest plans for future 
o}MMaiii»n!s. Tlie board reeonunends that the work be continued 
aloii*": certain lines unci is of the opinion that to meet the present 
iMunyiMicios the sum of at least $1,000,000 should be provided. 
The systematic tnuitimuit of tlie river is a problem to be worked out 
in < nniuMiitui with tlie (iovenuuent of Mexico, and the board suggests 
the Illation of an International Colorado River Commission, to be 
cf»m|M. .iMJ of Mrxicaii and American engineers, with ample authority 
to i!Mc .tt^Mit*' and report to their resi)ectiYe Governments a basis for 
iUr liiial ndpi tment of all (juestions aifecting the use and control of 
\\\v water, of t Ite ( \»li»rado. 1 heartilv concur in this recommenda- 
fiuii Tlie probU^m is one of jxreat magnitude and moment. The 
intrie .t-; of flu* (lovtM-nmeiit i>f the I iiited States are such as, in my 
opiiiioti. justify tilt* early consideration of the entire subject by 

( 'nlli'ie-.-. 

Any luovi-.uMi for ful»ne operalii>ns along the Colorado River which 
('nii"M».-. miiy MM* lit tt» make should authorize the expenditure of any 
poiiiiin of Mh h fiuul within tlu^ limits of the Republic of Mexico in 
Hit nnbuii e With Me.rtMMUiMU^ htM'ett>fore or hereafter made with that 

i io\ ei iMiient . 

I hM\e h«M«»t»>lore trnnsn\itto<l io you for submisvsion to Congress 
{\\o following doe\nu«MMs bearing on this mattor: 

in Kcport of J. A. (VUerson of May JO. 1011. 

rM rop\ of hMter of Secretary of Interior, dated June 1, creating 
boaid 

i:0 Keport of bo»ud, dated ♦hn\c 7. ll>ll. 

vt^ StatonuM\< ot physical and ivlatod facts accompauving report 
el J\me V, l\Ml 

NtCW mMl.t>lNO NRKnKn rOR PATENT v^FFtCR AND DBPABT- 

HKNTAL REC0B09. 

I v'all special attention to {\w y\y\\y:\^<xM con^vt^^v. ot tl\o l^::;ldings 
ocv upied b\ this Pepaitnvot\t atul t%^ tv^e ue^^^^^.v.'^^ d<v',x\ss^\i offi- 
c'cUvX v^f the cler\al force b^vnusc v*f v^\\n\ *\>\Mv.t\v r':v,\v v^t ihe 
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bureaus of this Department — the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Reclamation Service — are located in rented quarters 
at an annual combined rental of $52,800. Good administration would 
seem to indicate that provision should be made for these bureaus to be 
housed in Government-owned buildings. The Pension Office and the 
Office of Indian Affairs in the Pension Office Building, the General 
Land Office and the Bureau of Education in the old Post Office De- 
partment building, and the Office of the Secretary and the Patent 
Office in the Patent Office Building are located in Government- 
owned buildings. 

Each of the above branches of this Department has accumulated 
and is constantly accumulating records of priceless value to the Gov- 
ernment. In some, notably the Geological Survey, the Patent Office, 
the Office of the Secretary, the General Land Office, and the Office 
of Indian Affairs, these records have accumulated to such an extent 
that it is beginning to be a grave question how to provide for future 
accumulations, and those now existing are crowded in every avail- 
able space — in corridors, attics, workrooms, basements, and sub- 
basements — constantly exposed to accumulating dust, dampness, 
and improper handling, to say nothing of the ever-existent grave 
danger from fire and consequent total destruction. There should 
be provided at the earliest practicable date a properly constructed 
fireproof central filing place for the records of this Department or a 
hall of records for the departmental service in the District of Colum- 
bia generally. 

The most congested condition with respect to the clerical force 
occurs in what is known as the Patent Office Building, housing the 
Patent Office and the Office of the Secretary. This Department was 
organized and created by the act of March 3, 1849 (9 Stat., 395),^ 
and among the bureaus transferred to it under the organic act was 
the Patent Office. From the time of the Department's organization 
until 1853 the Department proper (that is, the Office of the Secretary, 
comprising the Secretary and his staff of assistants and clerical force, 
which now includes the Office of the Assistant Attorney General for 
the Interior Department) occupied rooms in a building rented by the 
Treasury Department. These quarters appear to have been unsuit- 
able and inadequate, and the Secretary of the Interior in his annual 
report for 1851 (p. 34, H. R. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 31st Cong., 2d sess.) 
formally announced to the President and Congress his intention, as 
soon as the other wing of the Patent Office was completed, to trans- 
fer to it the Department proper and the different offices thereto 
attached, which proposition appears to have received congressional 
sanction. The total floor space of the Patent Office Building is 
148,014 square feet, of which 114,060 square feet are assigned to the 
use of the Patent Office, embracing 934 employees, and of which 
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iS,9»M siqiuurY* f«n are *a5ig:3ihd t«o the use of the OflBce of the Secre- 
lAjT rmcJixiiTtir ihte Offioe erf tie Assikt^nt Attorney General), embrac- 

Wi>«n i3>e P4.ii«ni <Offitcie B-uildiaag was wected it was evidently be- 
lw*T«3 liiiii j»rc»Tisio(D unas l»eaaig: muide for the growth in volume of 
busiiwssf^ Miid ciivic^ fi^roe <^i tie Patent Office, beyond any possi- 
biliiT of fi3l^w oTi'sxTCfwrSng^ Tbe fourth story of this building 
was joYj-ihrf^ri^rtillT dftsainifid to proride an exhibition place for all 
lihe TTJodftU wiiicii should aoeumuiale, together with the scientific 
lihr*.TT. Bf-fore 3SH3 it be^fame necessary to remove the patent 
rooi^frU from the buildiuir and devote this space to clerical purposes. 
Wood«n panitionf: have baen ewicted in almost the entire space there- 
toioTv* devoied to exhibition purposes, thereby cutting the space up 
inio jKTnal] rooms, pooriy ventilated, badly lighted, and overcrowded 
miih rooiMxisi, whicJi spaoe has been assigned to the use of various 
divisions of ih^ Patent Offio^, The scientific library, which is on that 
fliV^T, is ?>o Hmited archite<-fuTaIly that it has become overcrowded, 
and 11 is ahi-K^st impossible to provide the proper ventilation and to 
lichl it saiisfactorily. In tliis space^ under these conditions, it is 
ne<vissary io pn>vide ^o^x^mnxxiation for attorneys who from day to 
day ATx^ oblip>ii to f^xamin^* the roooids of patents issued or pending. 
Kverv effort ha^ boen made to pit»vent the accumulation of dust by 
the viiiouum process of oleaninir, b\3t under existing conditions the 
priictioal restilts hiive l>oeii most unsatisfactoiy. Every available 
fiX>t of space for clerical assistance and the filing of records in the 
Patent Office has l>eon tx^oupiod by tliem, and I am convinced that the 
IV]>artme.nt is now face to face with the proposition of renting outside 
q\i:^rters for the accommodation of the constantly expanding activities 
of the Patent Office, 

The Patent OlVice thri>u?hout it^ existence has been self-sustaining, 
and acooniinir to the acootmts kept by it has turned into the Treasury | 
a total sur|>lus of apprx^ximatoly $9,<X>0,(X^. Attention is invited 
to the report of Soi^rctarv Garfield for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
WMM. at paire 38: to the report of Secretary Rallinger for the fiscal 
year endoil June 30, 1W9, at pa^ 33; and also to Secretary Bal- 
Huirer s report for the fiscal year ended J\u\e 30. 1910, at page 49. 
Senate di>cument 543, Sixty-first Congress, second session, shows an 
effort miule to obtain relief for this situation by securing an appro- 
priation of $220,000 for the erection of an addition to the Patent 
Oilioe Building. Tliis effort faileil, and a renewal of the estimate 
has heiMi submitted with the estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913 (Book of Estimates, p. 350>, Kven though the Office 
of the Secretary were removed from the Patent Office Building and 
proWded with quarters elsewhere, it would l>e but a short time until 
the same condition would again exist, because the overcrowding now 
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eidsting in the Patent Office, in relieving itself, would extend practi- 
cally over the entire area now occupied by the Office of the Secretary. 
I can not too strongly urge the grave necessity now present that 
steps be immediately taken to provide a new, modem, properly 
equipped building for the use of the Patent Office, constructed upon 
lines which will suffice for its future needs and growth and be a 
monument to the inventive genius of the American people. The 
space provided in such a building for future growth might be used 
for the priceless records of the other bureaus of the Department of 
the Interior until other fireproof buildings or a hall of records is 
provided. 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAIj. 

The following table in some degree illustrates the volume of work 
disposed of by this office in the year ended October 1, 1911 : 

Work of office of Assistant Attorney General. 





Public lands. 


Indian. 


• 
opinions. 

1 
1 


Disbar- 
ment. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 






Appeals. 


On 
review. 


TotAl. 


Pending Oct. 1, 1910.. 
Received to Oct. 1, 
1911 


153 
3,142 


39 
532 


45 
9,922 


1536 ' 2 
1 
514 254 


3 
12 


73 
2,261 


851 
16,627 






Total 


3,295 
2,015 


571 
470 


9,967 
9,929 


1,050 256 
a 597 ! 238 


15 
12 


2,324 
2,151 


17,478 
15,412 


Disposed of Oct 1, 
1910, to Oct. 1, 1911. 


Pending Oct. 
1 1911 


1,280 


101 


38 


1 
453 , 18 


3 


173 


2,066 



* July 1, 1911. The work formerly done by the Board of Pension Appeals was transferred to this office 
July 1, 1911. 
« Since July 1, 1911. 

Prior to the abolishment of the division system in the office of the 
Secretary in April, 1907, the office of the Assistant Attorney General 
was charged with the adjudication of appeals from the General Land 
Office and the preparation of opinions on miscellaneous questions of 
law. Little by little the scope of its work has been increased until 
it has included Indian, pension, reclamation, and other matters. In 
the six months prior to April 1, 1907, 1,163 matters were disposed 
of — an average of 269 a month. In contrast, an average of 1,285 a 
month marks the work done during the year ended October 1, 1911. 
The office was called upon to consider 17,478 matters during that 
period and disposed of 15,412. During the corresponding period in 
1909 to 1910, 14,399 matters came before the office for consideration, 
and 14,084 were disposed of — an average of 1,174 a month. 

Aside from these matters, and not recorded in the above table, there 
is handled in this office a large amount of correspondence between this 
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Department and individuals and between this Department and other 
executive departments of the Government, particularly with the 
Department of Justice, in relation to litigation; also the examination 
of bills pending in Congress and the preparation of reports thereon. 
Suits in the local courts against the Department are defended by the 
Assistant Attorney General for this Department. In the year ended 
Juno 30, 1911, 24 cases were disposed of in the Supreme Court of the 
District, in which the Department was successful in all but one, 
and this has been reversed on appeal to the court of appeals. In 
the latter court the Department submitted and was successful in 12 
cases during the year. In addition to this there were many interlocu- 
tory proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the great volume of work thus presented to this 
office for consideration and action, the disposal thereof has proceeded 
with great care and such dispatch as its importance and difficulties 
and the number of the force permitted. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

The work in the General Land Office during the past year has been 
energetically pushed. The majority of the most important lines of 
work in the office are up to date. 

There has been no relaxation in the work of the prosecution of 
frauds against the United States and the attempted unlawful acquisi- 
tion of lands. 

The closer scrutiny paid to applications under the ''Carey Act" has 
demanded the devotion of a larger amount of time on the part of the 
field force to this work. Not only is an examination made of the land 
sought to be segregated, but the question of sufficiency of water and 
practicability of the proposed scheme is looked into. 

Every care, by examination in the field, is also being taken that no 
mineral lands are lost to the United States under school land, rail- 
road, or other grants, providing for the acquisition of agricultural 
lands only. 

There has been a close cooperation between the work of the field 
force of the General Land Office and the work of the Geological Survey 
in the classification of lands. 

The investigation of coal claims in Alaska is proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. A decision has been rendered in the so-called ''Cun- 
ningham" cases, holding the entries for cancellation. Hearing has 
been had in one other group, and examination made on the ground 
in a large majority of the cases, to see whether or not a mine or mines 
have been opened in accordance with the provisions of law. 

The total number of locations in Alaska coal claims is given as 
1,125; the number of applications for patent, 521 ; number of notices 
of charges served, 172; number of answers to charges filed, 125; num- 
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ber of expiration notices served, 566; number of answers to expiration 
notices filed, 90; number of entries yet to be investigated as to good 
faith, 262. 

Up to July, 1911, indictments returned in Alaskan criminal pro- 
ceedings, affecting coal lands, covered 641 claims out of a total of 
1,125 coal claims. 

The vexed question of adjustment and adjudication of claims in 
the Imperial Valley, California, has proceeded very satisfactorily. 
This matter, which has been pending for so many years, has* been 
virtually settled. 

The total cash receipts from the sale of pubKc lands, including fees 
and commissions on both original and final entries, for the fiscal year 
1911, were $7,245207.69. Miscellaneous receipts were as foUows: 
From sales of Indian lands, $2,822,600.71; reclamation water-right 
charges, $892,414.29; sales of timber in Alaska, depredations on 
pubhc lands, sales of Government property, and copies of records and 
plats, $129,704.91, making the aggregate total of cash receipts of the 
General Laifd Office for the fiscal year 1911, $11,089,927.60, a decrease 
of $373,996.46 from the preceding fiscal year. 

The total expenses of district land offices and salaries and com- 
missions of registers and receivers, incidental expenses, and expenses 
of depositing pubhc moneys during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, 
were $870,242, a decrease of $3,395.33. The aggregate expendi- 
tures and estimated habihties of the pubhc-land service, including 
expenses of district land offices and surveys, were $3,195,759.38. 

The total area of pubhc and Indian land originally entered during 
the fiscal year 1911 is 17,639,099.54 acres, a decrease of 8,752,169.55 
acres as compared with the area entered during the fiscal year 1910. 

The area patented during the fiscal year 1911 is 12,272,495 acres, 
an increase of 1,289,345 acres as compared with the fiscal year 1910. 

The number of patents issued during the fiscal year 1911 were 
72,189, as agamst 72,080 for 1910. 

During the past year there were approximately 215,300 acres of 
agricultural lands in national forests opened to settlement and entry 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat., 233). 

COMMISSIONEB'S BECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his annual report, 
recommends legislation providing for some changes in the administra- 
tion of his office, and other matters of various kinds. Some of them 
have been discussed hereinbefore in this report. He makes a num- 
ber of recommendations which should be given careful consideration. 
Special attention is called to the following: 

(a) The abolishment of the office of receiver in the local land 
offices, and the substitution of a civil-service employee, drawing an 
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adequate but smaller salary than that allowed nndtf existiiig statute 
to the receiver: it is beiiered that a saTing of about $150,000 per 
annum could thus be e:Tected. and that better results would be 
obtained. 

^b) Ttie enactment of legislation authorizing the taking of proob 
on ttie land. In this wav the interests of both the settler and the 
Government would be better subserved and more expedition 
attained!. 

(c) An act making false swearing in rriation to the character of 
the land of which entry is sought, or concerning the l^al qualifica- 
tiofLS of the would-be entryman, an offense punishable by fine or 
imprlsrjnment, or both. 

fd) An act empowering registers and receivers to require a wit- 
ness in a pending case to bring with him and produce pap^s, books, 
aud documents in his possession which constitute material and impor- 
tant evidence. 

fe) The renewal of the appropriation of $3,000 made by act of 
June 25, 1910 ^30 Stat., 797), providing for the preparation and 
puhiication of the revised edition of the '* Manual of Surveying 
IfWitructioas.'' 

^f) lx*^hlation providing for the punishment of unscrupulous and 
in<f:oinpetent professional locators bv fine or imprisonment, or both. 

(rj) An amendment of the act of January 31. 1903 (32 Stat., 790), 
HO iih to provide for uniform fees charjreable by officers before whom 
depositions provided for in said act are submitted. 

^h) The amendment of section 26 of the act of June 6, 1900 (31 
St;it.. IVJt] ). ho as to subject mining claims to the easement of a pubUc 
ro;ul way. 00 feet wide, along and paraUel to the shore line of navi- 
g;ifihi waierh in Alaska, sucli as is now provided in section 10 of the 
ii/:t of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat.. 409). entitled '*An act extending the 
Uif\iii'>Xitiu[ laws and providing for right of way for railroads in the 
lJi>.lri':t of Alaska, and for other purposes." 

PUBLIC SXJBVEYS. 

'\\ut WvhI y<*ar'H work under the direct svstem of survevs has been 

\i*.vy ^ilJ<•c(♦s^>ful It is estimated that, in a survey of approximately 

30,000 uiWoH, the saving to the Government by the direct system, 

11^ r,om|>an^d witli tlie contract system, will be about $5 a mile, or 

in iUi*. n<ughhorhood of $150,000. In addition there is a saving of 

from on<i to two y^jars in time in the final approval of the surveys 

pi^rformed. 

TEZAS-ITEW MEXICO BOUNDABY. 

'V\\o. HO (•alj<*d 'THark" iKMjndarv line between Texas and New 
A1<^xir,o liaH l>e(5n retraced and monumented in accordance with the 
j)rovihionH of tho resolution j)assed by Congress February 16, 1911 
(*MS Stat., 1455). The work was done economically and eflSciently. 
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CABBY ACT. 

The records of the Land Office show that there is an increasing 
demand for segregation lists imder the Carey Act. During the last 
fiscal year there were examined in the neighborhood of 1,650,000 
acres of selections by the various States to which the Carey Act 
applies. There have already been withdrawn under the act of 
March 15, 1910 (36 Stat., 237), for Carey Act exploration and sur- 
vey, 3,500,000 acres. 

STATE AND TBBBITOBIAL GBANTS. 

During the past fiscal year there were approved to States and 
Territories an area of 316,572.44 acres, of which 299,123.17 acres 
were school-land selections. 

BAILBOAD GBANTS. 

During the year 1911 there were patented on account of railroad 
and wagon-road grants an area of 1,152,827.77 acres. 

CHIPPEWA LOGGING, MINNESOTA. 

During the past fiscal year there were logged under contracts on 
ceded Chippewa lands 80,005,150 feet of timber, of the value of 
$572,830.73, as compared with 88,503,880 feet of timber, valued at 
$553,005.42, during the year 1910. 

SALES OF CHIPPEWA PINE TIMBEB. 

On September 15, 1910, a sale of pine timber was held at Cass 
Lake, Minnesota, at which there was sold timber estimated to contain 
51,310,000 feet of white pine and 263,475,000 feet of Norway pine, 
the total amount of the accepted bids being $2,709,330.04, an average 
price of $8.59 per thousand feet. This was the largest sale of Chip- 
pewa timber yet held. All of the unsold pine timber on ceded 
Chippewa lands was offered for sale at Cass Lake, Minnesota, on 
October 21, 1911. The price paid for timber on ceded Chippewa 
lands sold at the different sales is $5,933,242.41. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The scientific investigations of the Survey have been continued 
along lines similar to those followed in other years and the usual 
number of contributions have been made to the knowledge of geology 
and related subjects. The appropriations for the work of the United 
States Geological Survey for the fiscal year 1910-11 aggregated 
$1,477,440. 

Cldssification of public lands, — ^Among the special features of the 
year's activities the work in the public-land States should be given 
first place. 
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The field investigations and examinations have been more exten- 
sive and more detailed, and reports covering a wider range of sub- 
jects have l)een prepared and submitted to the Secretary's Office 
anil to the (teneral Land Office and the Office of Indian Affairs. 
The Geological Survey is called on for reports covering lands listed 
for patent and lands which it is proposed to eliminate from the 
Indian or forest rt*servations and throw open for settlement, in order 
that their mineral or nonmineral character or adaptability for power 
or irrigation purposes may be determined. All Carey Act lists are 
submitted to the survey for a statement as to the sufficiency of the 
water supply and the adequacy of the proposed plan of irrigation 
Wforc tlie lists are approved for segregation. 

Coal huuls have been classified during the year at an increased 
rate. The area apj>raised as coal land during the fiscal year 1910-11 
exceeded that so appraised in the preceding year by 3,000,000 acres; 
and the area classified as noncoal land during 1910-11 is 2,386,444 
acn»s greater than that so classified in 1909-10. On the other hand, 
th(* average price tixed per acre and the total appraised value are 
notably less for the last year than for the preceding year. The dif- 
ference is (lue to the large acreage of lignite and low-grade sub- 
bit uniint)us coals in eastern Montana and Wyoming appraised at the 
minimum value fixed bv law. 

Two great withdrawals of land for determination of its coal char- 
a«lcr were made iluring the year — one in the Dakotas and one in 
ldal\o. The restorations have, during the past fiscal year, been 
more than otTset bv the withdrawal of areas indicated as coal bear- 
iug by new information or by a study of data already at hand. How- 
(»v(»r, in Colorado, Montana, antl Wyoming, where the field work 
was con<*entrate<l diiring the season of 1910, the restorations far 
outbalance the withdrawals. It is probable that the withdrawn 
area has reached its maximum this ye^\r and will steadily decrease 
hereafter. 

During the year 030,604 acres in California and Wyoming were 
withdrawn from entry to be examincHl for oil, and 1,232,719 acres 
in th<» same v'^tates. sliown bv field examination to l>e non-oil lands, 
were restored, making the withdrawals for oil outstanding June 30, 
1911, 3,970,429 acres in eight 8tate.^ a!\d IVrriiories. In addition 
all oil lands in Alaska, con\prising an unknown area, were with- 
drawn during the year. 

In the early part of the liscal year the outstanding withdrawals 
of ])h()sphato land made by the vSvnMarv of the Interior were rati- 
fied by the President under the act of ^\\\u^ \\'\ 1\>U>. .V deposit of 
phoHphato rock in southwestern Montana, Muular \\\ d^aracier to the 
<lnp()Hit,H of Utah, Idaho, and ^Yyon\u\^\ and at the same geologic 
liori/^on, was discovered by the survey, Thu di-icx^w^'N ^s imjx^rtant 
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not only because of the quantity of phosphate found, but because 
it indicates the possibility that the deposits of phosphate rock are 
distributed over a much wider territory than had formerly been 
supposed. Tlie area withdrawn as a result of this discovery com- 
prises 33,950 acres, which, with withdrawals in Florida and Utah, 
make a total of 65,589 acres withdrawn during, the year. Field 
examinations in Idaho resulted in the restoration of 149,929 acres, 
leaving in phosphate withdrawals June 30, 1911, a total of 2,399,416 
acres. 

The completion of the classification of lands within the Northern 
Pacific Railroad grant in Montana and Idaho provided for in the 
sundry civil act of June 25, 1910, was made by the Survey. Work of 
the year resulted in the classification of 288,465 acres. 

The work of classifying the public lands with relation to their value 
for water-power development has followed the general plan pursued 
in previous years. On July 2, 1910, the earlier withdrawals, amount- 
ing to 1,454,499 acres, were ratified and continued by the President. 
As a result of field investigations, 143,555 acres included in with- 
drawals were determined to be without value for power purposes and 
were restored to the public domain and 204,460 acres were included 
in new withdrawals, the total area withdrawn at the close of the fiscal 
year amounting to 1,515,423 acres. 

Eight hundred and fifty-one applications for right of way across the 
public lands for railroads, canals, ditches, and reservoirs for irrigation, 
mining, and municipal supply and power development have been 
passed on by the Survey. 

Thirty-oue segregation lists prepared under the Carey Act have 
been referred during the year to the Survey for report. The projects 
represented by eight of these lists were determined to have sufficient 
water supply for reclaiming the lands considered. Examination of 
18 applications showed that under the plan of irrigation proposed by 
the State the projects contemplated would have an insufficient water 
supply, and reports were made accordingly. At the close of the fiscal 
year three applications were awaiting a detailed statement by the 
applicants of the plan of reclamation proposed, and two were under 
consideration. 

The designation of non-irrigable areas as subject to entry under the 
enlarged-homestead act has called for an increasing amount of field 
investigation. By the act of Congress of June 17, 1910, the provisions 
of the original act, somewhat modified, were extended to the State of 
Idaho, and a large area in Idaho has been opened to such entry. The 
greater part of the investigations and designations under the enlarged- 
homestead act has been made on account of petitions for action on 
specific tracts. Two hundred and forty-eight petitions were received 
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Topographic Branch. — The total new area topographically mapped 
was 23,272 square miles, making the total area to date in the United 
States 1,131,037 square miles, or about 37 per cent of the entire 
sountry. In addition 6,460 square miles of revision or resurvey 
were completed, making the total area of actual surveys for the 
season 29,732 square miles. Topographic surveys were also carried 
3n in Hawaii, the area mapped during the fiscal year being 224 
square miles. The field force included 145 geographers and topog- 
raphers with 68 temporary technical assistants. 

Water Resources Branch, — The increase of $50,000 in the appro- 
priation for investigations of water resources permitted a consider- 
able extension of this work during the fiscal year, although it was 
necessary, in order to perform important public-land classification 
work, to allot 82 per cent of the total appropriation for work west 
of the one-hundredth meridian. The investigation of water-power 
sites, rights of way, etc., on the public lands was first performed 
by the engineers of the division of surface waters in connection with 
their measurements of stream flow. This is now assigned to a new 
division of water utilization. 

At the end of the year the total number of stream-gauging stations 
maintained was 1,105. In addition to the foregoing, records ready 
for pubhcation were received at the end of the year from private 
parties for about 100 stations. Underground waters were studied in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Examinatians under the WeeJcs Act.-^The act approved March 1, 
1911, which provides for the acquisition of land for the purpK)se of 
conserving the navigabOity of navigable streams, imposed a new 
duty on the Geological Survey. Section 6 of the law provides for an 
examination by the Geological Survey of land whose purchase is 
under consideration and the submission of a report based thereon to 
the Secretary of Agriculture "showing that the control of such lands 
will promote or protect the navigation of streams on \rhose water- 
sheds thev He.^^ 

This work was prosecuted in Georgia, Tennessee, and New 
Hampshire in May and June, resulting in the submission of reports 
favoring the acquisition of lands in two localities before the end of 
the fiscal year. These reports covered tracts in Fannin and Union 
Counties, Georgia, and in Blount and Sevier Counties, Tennessee, 
comprising 31;377 and 5S.21.3 acres, respectively. 

Publications Branch. — The Surveys success in reaching the pub- 
lic with the results of its scientitic work may be measured by the 
distribution of its publications, hi spite of che organization of the 
Bureau of Mines and the consequent elliuiuation of its popular 
bulletins from the Survey's publications, the total number of 
reports and maps distributed by the lieofe^ieal Survey in 1911 was 
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1,208,797, an increase of 6 per cent over the corresponding figures for 

1910. An even larger percentage of increase is shown in the number 
of letters received containing remittances for such publications as are 
sold, while the receipts for topographic maps increased about 10 
per cent. The total distribution of topographic maps, which includes 
congressional distribution, exchanges, and issue for departmental use, 
as well as the half million maps sold, increased 15 per cent. The 
total distribution to the public of books and maps is equivalent to 
more than 99 per cent of the number of copies received during the 
year from the Government Printing Office and the Survey's engraving 
and printing division. The total publications included 136 volumes, 
91 topograpliic maps, and 5 geologic fofios. 

Administrative Branch, — The mails showed increases over the 
business of the preceding year. The roU of Survey members holding 
secretarial appointments numbered at the close of the fiscal year 862 I 
persons, compared with 958 the year before. The principal change 
was the transfer of employees to the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Mines at the beginning of the year. The Survey fibrary 
now contains 86,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets, and about 100,000 
maps, and the collection is restricted to pubfications bearing upon the 
scientific work of the Bureau. 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

The act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, known as the ''recla- 
mation act,'' set apart as a fund for the reclamation of arid lands 
all moneys received from the sale of public lands in certain of the 
Western States and Territories, excepting the 5 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of such sales set aside by law for educational and other pur- 
poses. The actual receipts from this source to June 30, 1910, were 
$65,584,801.32, and the estimated total receipts to June 30, 1911, 
including $213,998.57 from sale of town-site lots, are $71,717,990.16. 
The net investment of this fund in reclamation works on June 30, 

1911, amounted to $60,940,834.08. 
The act requires the Secretary of the Interior to determine and 

return to the reclamation fund the estimated cost of construction, 
and entrymen and private landowners receiving water from reclama- 
tion projects are therefore required to contribute their proportion of 
the cost of construction, operation, and maintenance of the project 
wherein their lands are situated. The cash receipts from this source 
to June 30, 1911, were: 

Cash returns to reclamation fund to June SOy 1911. 

Water-right building charges $1, 633, 176. 63 

Water-right operation and maintenance charges 617, 393. 85 

Total 2,060,609.48 
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In addition, sales of water to towns and cities, leases of power 
developed in 'projects, rentals for irrigating water, miscellaneous 
services and sales, etc., have produced an additional revenue of 
$3,288,719.07, which, under the respective laws authorizing these 
transactions, is credited as a reduction of the cost of the projects 
from whence the receipts are derived. 

No new projects have been undertaken since March 4, 1909, but 
prior to that date 32 primary projects had been undertaken, the net 
investment in which on June 30, 1911, amounted to $59,989,158.46, 
as is shown in the foUowing table: 

Net investment in reclamation 'projects to June SO, 1911. 



state and project. 



Arizona: Salt River 

Arizona-California: 

Colorado River 

Yuma 

California: Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Minidoka 

Kansas: Garden City 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Milk River 

Sun River 

Lower Yellowstone 

Nebraska- Wyoming: North Platte 

Nevada: Truckee-Carson 

New Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

New Mexico-Texas: Rio Grande 

North Dakota: Missouri River pumping 

Oklahoma: Cimarron 

Oregon: 

Central Oregon 

Umatilla 

Oregon-California: Kalmath 

South Dakota: Belief ourcho 

Utah: Strawberry Valley 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Wyoming: Shoshone 

Total 



Net invest- 
ment. 



19,164,437.56 
4, 



43.650.73 
313,868.21 
499,004.53 



4, 

4, 
3, 



2, 
6, 

4, 



1, 
1, 
2, 
1, 



4, 
3, 



83,683.71 
609,697.63 

515,525.06 
741,216.57 
380,030.09 

853,472.76 
911,487.99 
768,493.35 
922,442.00 
130,965.75 
103,346.71 

571,181.37 
349,212.20 
290,746.76 
845.474.73 
8,873.17 

40,416.67 
206,391.31 
812.476.07 
683,345.04 
214,411.90 

539,866.49 
905,181.83 
580,249.28 



59,989,158.46 



In addition, there had been invested in secondary projects, June 
30, 1911, $586,988.94; in town-site development, $12,997.05; in 
Indian irrigation (reimbursable), $317,392.23; and for general 
expenses, $34,297.40, making a grand total of $60,940,834.08. In 
view of the immense areas of land included, the magnitude and 
expense of the engineering work necessary to provide for their 
reclamation, and of the importance to the waiting settler and land- 
owner that water be applied to the land and reclamation effected as 
soon as possible, the efforts of the Department have been directed 
toward the completion of projects already undertaken rather than 
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the soarch for or undertaking of new projects. The following table 
contains a summary of the results of the reclamation work from 
June 30, 1002, to June 30, 1011: 

Sumtnary o/ruulU of reclamation work, June SO, ISOt, to June SO, 1911, 

Mntorial excavated cubic yards. . 77, 148, 712 

< -law 1 cubic yards. . 67, 658, 616 

<1aw 2 do. ... 5, 136, 331 

( -Ittw a do. ... 4, 363, 765 

Vohiino of Mtorugo dama cubic yards. . 7, 192, 787 

Volume of dikoH do 3, 338, 532 

A vuiluhlo roHorvoir capac»ity acre feet. . 4, 747, 770 

N uinhor of tuunoln 68 

AKKrt'KiiU* longth of tunnoltji feet. . 101, 365 

( 'IUuiIh currying lo^*« than 60 second-feet miles. . 4, 341 

OuiiuIh <'arrying from 60 to 300 socond-feet do 942 

< 'UIiuIh currying from 300 to 800 second-feet do 387 

( -iinHlH carrying more than 800 second-feet do 291 

< 'uiihI HtniclurcH ciwting loss than $500 22, 226 

( 'anal HlriKMurcH cost ing from $500 to $2,000 847 

( 'anal n( ructuroH coHting ovor $2,000 529 

N iinihor of l»ri<lg«H 2, 223 

AKK»*«'K"t<' length of bridgcH feet. . 47, 310 

Hipnip cubic yards. . 336, 056 

Paving square yards. . 344, 891 

( Yemeni. tiHod barrels. . 1, 245, 827 

( 5on<'rcto cubic yards. . 1, 066,310 

Uoa<lM miles.. 570 

Tolophono lincH do 1,694 

r<'|ppln>n<'H ill iiHo 724 

HuildingH (mccUmI 548 

( )irKc^H 65 

KcHidiuict'M 258 

HurnH uiid ntorclioiKMos 225 

Aroa of IuikIh for wliich water can be supplied acres. . 1, 025, 609 

Acreage inchuicd in ])r()jocl8 now under way 3, 101, 450 

BUREAU OF MINES, 

The Bureau of Mines was established by an act of Congress ap- 
proved May 10, 1910 (36 Stat., 369), and effective July 1, 1910. Its 
main object is to aid in lessening the loss of life and waste of resources 
in the inhiing, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries 
of the country. The enabling act not only outlined the Bureau's 
duties, but transferred to it from the Geological Survey the work of 
analyzing and testing coals, lignites, and other mineral fuel sub- 
stances, and investigating the causes of and means of preventing mine 
explosions. The headquarters of the Bureau were established in 
Washington, D. C, on Eighth and G Streets Northwest. Its director 
was appointed September 3, 1910. 
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The investigative work of the Bureau during this first year of its 
existence has related mainly to two subjects: The study of fuels 
belonging to or used by the Government and inquiry into the causes 
and means of prevention of mine accidents. The first of these, for 
which Congress made an appropriation of $100,000, has had to do 
primarily with the purchase, for the use of the Government, of coal, 
aggregating in cost about $8,000,000; the most efficient methods of 
using this coal at the various heating, power, and lighting plants ot 
the Government and on board Government ships; and the safest 
and most efficient methods of storing coal at naval stations, army 
posts, etc. In addition to the large number of furnace-fuel tests that 
this work involved, more than 10,000 samples of coal were analyzed 
in the laboratories of the Bureau. Investigations relating both to the 
efficient storage of coal and to the causes and prevention of spon- 
taneous combustion of coal stored in bins or in the bunkers of $hips 
have been conducted by the Bureau in the navy yards at Key West, 
Norfolk, and Portsmouth and on the Isthmus of Panama. The fuel 
investigations have also included the testing and analyzing of a large 
number of samples of fuel oil and the preparation of specifications 
for use by the Government in the purchase of both oil and coal for 
fuel purposes. 

The investigations into the causes and means of prevention of mine 
accidents have been extended as rapidly as circumstances would 
permit, but so far have not progressed to the needs of the coal- 
mining industry. Their chief aim has been to determine the causes 
of mine explosions; to make safer the use of explosives and elec- 
tricity in mines; and to reduce the risks through falls of roof, the use 
of open lights, and other mining conditions. 

In carrying on these investigations the engineers of the Bureau 
have used every variety of laboratory equipment available; they 
have examined the coal mines in many parts of the United States; 
and they have opened near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a small mine, 
where experiments are conducted to determine, under working con- 
ditions, how gas and dust explosions are caused and how such explo- 
sions may be prevented. 

Early in the examinations of mine disasters it was found necessary 
to provide in the different important coal fields facilities for use by 
the engineers of the Bureau in entering mines in which disasters had 
occurred while these mines were still full of poisonous explosive 
gases, in order that the examinations might be made while the evi- 
dences of the disaster were still fresh. Such ])ronipt examinations 
are also useful in rescuing entombed miners. To meet this imme- 
diate need, and with a view to the development of future agencies, 
there have been established by the Bureau six mine-roscue or mine- 
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safety stations, one each at Pittsburgh. PennsrlTania; Knoxville, 
Tennessee: Birmingham. Alabama: McAlester, Oklahoma; Urbana, 
Illinois: and Seattle. Washington. There have also been purchased 
seven mine-safety cars, which hare been equipped as far as practi- 
cable with mine-rescue and fire-fighting apparatus. These seven cars 
have headquarters as follows: One each at Billings, Montana; Trini- 
dad. Colorado: Evansville. Indiana: Huntington. West Virginia; 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania: and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; and one 
at Rock Springs. Wyoming, and Salt Lake City, Utah. Each one of 
these cars has been moving from point to point, carrying a mining 
engineer and two experienced miners. 

With a view to recommending proper r^rulations to prevent acci- 
dents in American mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral 
industries, it has been necessary to make a study of the laws, rules, 
and regulations existing for this purpose in other important mining 
countries. This work is now well under wav. 

Notwithstanding the newness of the work and the many prelimi- 
nary difficulties in the way, the progress made in behalf of greater 
safety in mining has been gratifying. The Bureau is gradually win- 
ning the hearty cooperation of mine workers, mine owners. State 
mine inspectors, and manufacturers of explosives and mine equip- 
ment. In coal mines black powder is rapidly giving place to safer 
explosives: safety lamps and other appliances are being increasin^y 
used ; improvements in electrical installations are under investigation; 
mine explosions are being better understood and are becoming less 
frequent; mine safety demonstrations, in connection with the work 
of the stations and cars, have been witnessed and participated in by 
more than 100,000 miners; over 14,000 miners have received some 
training in rescue and first-aid methods: and more than 500 sets of 
mine rescue equipment have been installed at the larger coal mines 
located in different parts of the country. 

There are some urgent needs in connection with the continuance 
and extension of this work. Two or three additional mine safety cars 
are needed, and the work of all the cars should be continued through- 
out the entire year. The investigations looking to the prevention of 
accidents should be extended to include metal mines, quarries, and 
metallurgical plants. There are 1,500,000 men associated with these 
hazardous occupations who need to be reached and enlisted in this 
movement for greater safety, and there should be no unnecessary de- 
lays in doing this. The testing of explosives, the fees from which go 
to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, should be more ade- 
quately provided for, in order that such testing may be kept current. 
The statistical data concerning accidents in the mining, quarrying, 
and metallurgical industries have been far from complete in the past, 
and there have always been serious delays in their collection and 
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publication. In many parts of the country no such statistics are 
collected; but the assembling of the data is essential to the formu- 
lation of intelligent plans for preventing mine accidents. There is, 
therefore, serious need that the Bureau of Mines be empowered to 
collect and pubUsh statistical data with a degree of thoroughness 
commensurate with the importance of the subject. 

There is also serious need for the enlargement of the work of the 
Bureau to include a thorough investigation into various branches of 
the mining industry, with a view to lessening the waste of essential 
mineral resources. Such investigations would unquestionably prove 
beneficial to the country. The results of carefully conducted inquiries 
show that the present losses in coal mining approximate 250,000,000 
tons of coal per annum; and that the waste in metal mining and 
metallurgical industries ranges from 10 to 50 per cent of the total 
possible production. This waste of mineral products — many of them 
destroyed or lost beyond the possibility of future recovery — means a 
serious drain on the Nation's supply. In dealing with mineral 
resources, in contrast to rainfall, forests, or agricultural products, it 
should be understood that of mineral wealth the Nation has only 
one supply, which, when exhausted, it can not replace. 

The buildings and grounds at Pittsburgh now occupied by the 
Bureau of JMines for its investigations are inadequate for its needs, 
unsuited to its purposes, and are held subject to the wishes and needs 
of another department of the Government. This situation should 
be remedied in a manner commensurate with the importance of the 
work that the Bureau is required to do. 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

The Indians in the United States number slightly more than 
323,000, of whom about one- third are members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma. All are in process of absorption with the gen- 
eral mass of American citizenship. When the process is complete 
with respect to any individual Indian he will have lost his tribal status, 
received in severalty his share of the tribal property, and been freed 
of all restrictions in dealing with it. He then has the same status as 
any other citizen and the guardianship of the Federal Government 
over him is at an end. 

The Indian Service is engaged in the work of helping the Indians 
to fit themselves for American citizenship and in preserving and 
developing their property until they are able to take full charge of it. 
This wcflrk calls for administrative business ability, knowledge of 
practical sociological movements, and effective sympathy. The per- 
sonal iiitterests under the care of the service are of the greatest 
importance and are mainly concerned with three subjects — health 
and morals, industrial training, and general education. The prop- 
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ertv iiiUTttsi^ iiivolveci an* of ;rre&t valui' and compleodty. induding 
luiKi^ allot tvi; If tilt liidiaELs iii severaltrs' and held hv them under 
rtKSlMt'liou^ wiucii 11. efiec'i uiakt- the Government the guardian of 
tilt ludiui.. Tilt' uiialii)ti^ii ludiaii landis are in part a^cultunl 
uuc ii: pun coiisisi o: uiiaoveiopeii lorestb. minerals, water powo*, 
uiic Dtiu" ntuurai resource.^ whicii involve the rreneral social and 
le^ra. iiini>ieiii> presciuei; n^ iike resources on the puhlir domain, 
io«re(iiiv uiti. pecuiia: difli(*ultle^ due to tiie beneficial ownership of 
tiie Iiidiuub 

Hiutt/, uiUi nunvu —Tilt ludiaii Service is earnestly endeavoring 
u lm|)^»^t iiviui: ^'(^nduu)ll^ uiiil u* ])revem disease among the 
ludiuii.'^ ^itMt iiiai Til s:aiiioriiii> oi Indians and Hervioe employees 
lo! uisiru'*imi ii iiyirieni' iivuu: li«v«' beeii held during the past 
\«'u' will ai airirreiTiiit antuiciaiict oi more tlian 10,000. Such 
siiiM""i- u ^♦'niLia'LioK. dispusa. oi garl)ag(;. care of milk, wat-er 
Miit;i^ ;:,. j»v'M.«ii;i.»i o- iuiK?r<'iiiosL- and trachoma are considered. 

Til* ^ !■ • h •'iui*';.'' i»rii::* viioiit^vor new buildings are erected 

:« -'•• :;j. : :i' ' ».•• -Kih: i: "oniorniin wiiL modem ideas of sani- 
lu-i'' •-!::::; -<c:.' S"ic. rilul"oli^ are (uu]»Joyed to work among 
:i«» ■. •i'* •■ ;•!• J M..; ;;,!;- "'ii'-v/ w ovk lla^ ]»roved very effective in 
fit ■■.'■:::;■ • =j.- ; ••.>;■:;.;;'% i^!i'. i: : icip it u: t lie children to sound health. 
\■J•••l••.•.^ i-'i'-: i,-i -1. :!:i- :.u.,' iv .-^ttiii^. (>in ex L«^tiug disease. One 
■:■■'-'?'■■ : ■ \ I'-.i.". /:■■ . :.•;•■; \'i-*j'. \nui- Td schools and aijencies, 
J.'. I.'- I.- : :*'. :■■• •. : : '-: ::.::- vji. un- liuder contract to rive 
.■ ;;•■ ' ■ • .' ; • • '. i. :;'••. ..u'j'f .:►':. In ciii^n^. The four sanitoria 
•' • • ••'•'■ ;.' :-..'••'■ .M,-. ^ ■.»f-e:. ♦ L:iu:-jv... Mid the hospital for tra- 

'■ : -f-. ' ■ .-;■ \u. ■■■' :;•...'■':. T:.- urirein necessitv for the 

/.< ■ ■ • :■';;■.,•?;.•;.,'';■•. ; ■ *. .:7 "^ - « ■: T .^e ] ihysicians ; they report 
'■>• 'c:.- : ■".■ ■ •.. • • •: ::.-::■ :j':«tice. attendance upon 

'/-.<• (.'■'' ' ... i •-■ ^ ■."'■ .'.J-. u\ .. ly-uiineiiX of 7.400 cases of 
\ti.'-',-: :.'.'..' v.; ' * '-■ ■.<...■- ;.j ■ \v;i- 7)r:tcticallv unrecooj- 
f 1 1 /.I ' : 

If. ';.< :.:■ • .':i' ; >/.; ' ;. ■ ^.' :.^r- li- •}i:i]:r':'d with selling liquor 
'•' Ir.'lt.-.j.. '.! mjI/'/':.' ;■.'■ :;jt'i :;..■ J:;fli;iii coantrv, were dis- 
ji'/M'l n\ '/!.< i1j'» , ;.:;'] «,;.< ,'.:!. ^i;^d ;i],d -ixtv-eitrlit convictions 
j«.-uli'*l^ ■<."i <li iif] ;i! <. rij ;i;'M-Mi.^"iii • m]' i]ic jurv, and there 
Win lull ii jn.iiijMi.l IjjMf j ii • Nji«lil\' iiicrcasiniT tendencv on 
i)ii- jiiiii 111 J'M ill iiiii li'ii ji H-. \t> n I 1 ijn' Mliiccj-- of tlic Government 

111 ilic *.riiiK it\ . tl|i|fl I :vjii;' llii- IkjIIOI' Imllic. 

tiiihrJii/ liiilii::! I liilU I In- liMJian lire iMjjkiM;^ nuicll progress, 
|i.ii i li iiliii l^ Hi liuiiuii;.' I\('|inir Irnin :ill p.'il'ts of tllC lic|d shoW 

lliiii lii«liiiii:< wlin IiimI no! ( iillniilrij hind linvc hc^nii to farm, that 
liiiliiiii I. II mil.-, iiir. f\iciuliii,i' (lie in irii;*!' ilic\ work, juul that they 
«ui-. IJII-IH;- liiiL'rr luiil iiiiHc (1i\ci-.iIiim| riii|i'; \\\i\\\ bcforo. The 
c.i.iimii...iiiiihr ln|Ml^|^l (hilt iluiiMi' I hr \ I'lii Itiihtii). rnnning for theni- 
b<-l\i>.r> hud tiiiih'r i-iilti\ alioii at icn- I lOi).(UM) ihr«v: of Innd. At 22 
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reservations demonstration farms were used that Indians might have 
practical illustration of what they can expect to do with their land. 
In the Southwest, experiments were conducted with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, to 
determine the most satisfactory crops for Indian lands and to intro- 
duce profitable new crops, 

Apart from farming, Indians all over the country are entering 
gradually into ordinary industrial activities. During the past year 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico were paid wages amounting to 
$260,000. Two thousand of the 6,000 regular employees in the 
Indian Service are themselves Indians. 

Education.— The work of the Indian schools is largely industrial. 
Each boy or girl spends half of each day in farming, in machine shops, 
in the bams, or in the laundry, sewing room, or kitchen. This plan 
is carried out not only at boarding schools, but also at the 223 day 
schools maintained. One of the results is that it usually takes an 
Indian child two years to do the class-room work of an ordinary school 
year, but it is believed that the increase in industrial knowledge 
more than compensates for this slowness. It has been so well demon- 
strated that in cases where the Indian is capable of being educated 
with white children he profits from contact with them, that the 
service has made every effort to increase the number of Indian chil- 
dren who get an education in white schools, and this past year showed 
more than 11,000 Indian children so educated. Careful investiga- 
tion in the past year has shown that there are some 9,000 Indian 
children who are not as yet going to any school, but for whom the 
Indian Service is now trying to provide facilities. The total number 
of Indian children in schools of every character during the past year 
was about 39,800, showing an increase over the former year of about 
2,000. 

The approximate value of school and agency plants is $8,500,000. 
In the fiscal year a total of $785,000 was spent for repairs and new 
construction. 

Property, — Allotment of Indian lands in severalty has continued. 
During the past year approximately 2,000,000 acres were allotted to 
13,000 Indians. 

The act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 855), requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain the heirs of deceased allottees and their 
competency has greatly increased the work of the Indian Office. 
Many allotments are now of 20 years^ standing, and tlirough diffi- 
culty in obtaining reliable testimony questions of fact have become 
hard to solve. During the year the heirs of 800 deceased allottees 
have been ascertained. 

The question of the extent to which leases of allotments should be 
permitted involves difficult questions. Only for the relatively small 
class of allottees who are incapacitated for farming or other work is 
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leasing advisable. Durin<r the year the sale of 340,000 acres was con- 
siderotl hv the Indian Oifice, and 150,000 acres were sold for a total 
of ahnost $2,500,000, an averajre of $16 an acre. 

There are some $10,000,000 on de]>osit in banks throughout the 
count n* to the credit of individual Indians, but only subject to dis- 
bursement under the supervision of the Indian Service. Able-bodied 
Indians who can pet work are not allowed to use their money for 
ordinary expenses, but are liberally encouraged to use it for build- 
injr hous<»s, buying stock and farm implements, and generally improv- 
ing tlieir lands. 

I^rotictiou of Fmlians a<jain^ fraud , — Most of the long-pending suite 
to annul deeds of their allotted lands made by the Mexican Eackapoo 
were settled in the Indians' favor. Out of 75 allotments 69 are to 
b«» restonul with mesne profits, and the Grovemment will use its 
influen<'o to secure the return of such consideration as the Indians had 
rereived. Similar settlements are expected in the remaming six 

Sii\rf» the <*lose of the fiscal year prosecutions in Seminole County 
OkliihoniM, for frauds against minor and full-blood Indians have 
rcMulli'd in the conviction of 5 of the 6 principal defendants and their 
HcnliMiee to tlie State pentientiary for terms of from 7 to 14 years, and 
reriMif ly \\ I a<ldit ional indictments were returned against 7 individiials. 
In MrCNirtiiin Oounty, Oklahoma, concerted efforts by State, Federal, 
(iiiil I riluil ollicials resulted in an investigation of probate matters that 
biiHijrhf about, the resignation of the county judge and the recovery 
for lihliiu) iiiinors of over 4,100 acres of land and about $65,000; 
fill ( lii'iiiiore, State oflieials have secured an agreement by which three 
of I III* Iiu|^<»hI purchasers are to submit to a special board of arbitra- 
iinii (III' lilies lo all lands acquired from Indian minors through the 
ItM III iu'oImiIc (M)urt. 

\m ilin oiilcome of 207 suits involving town lots fraudulently 
iiujhjiimI iti ihn Oreek Nation $85,000 have been recovered, together 
ivilh \)\ IoIh worth about $60,000. Twenty-five suits are still 
|iriiilln(r 

nil ||if« Wliil(^ Karth Reservation in Minnesota vigorous action 
liiM hiMMi liiKen If) annul deeds unlawfully procured from full-blood 
mimI iiiihiM IrHliiiriH and to punish the guilty pereons. In the fiscal 
viMii nol miiiIh in eriuity were filed and tlie total number will be 1,086. 
<'Mm|i|p|n MiirroHH in these suits will mean the recovery of 142,000 
Ml iPM of IhihI valued at over $2,000,000 and timber estimated to be 
wiMlli »l.Vrir»,()00 on behalf of num> than IJOO Indians, forming 
mImiohI :t I per r(M»t of the White Karth allottetvs. 

Iinifttiion and Umimige. — For the year U)U t'ongn^ss appropriated 
flIiKlilly III nxroHH of $1,300,000, all but $L>5U,000 of which was made 
roiiiiliiiiMHhlo to the United States, for irrigating and ilraining Indian 
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lands. In the State of Washington the Indian Service is very eco- 
nomically draining 30,000 acres of swamped land. In the course of 
new irrigation construction under this appropriation the Indian Service 
during the year provided facihties for irrigating about 25,000 acres 
and through the use of other funds it placed 7,300 acres under ditch. 
Furthermore, the Reclamation Service has had under construction for 
the Indian Service four extensive projects; the Pima project in Ari- 
zona, the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck projects in Montana. 

Altogether, more than 300,000 acres of Indian land have been 
placed under ditch at a cost of about $5,000,000. The bulk of the 
money appropriated by Congress for this irrigation is, under the 
various statutes, to be reimbursed when the lands are in successful 
cultivation. In constructing irrigation works, care is taken to 
employ Indian labor as much as is possible. Only a small portion of 
the acreage placed under ditch has as yet been cultivated by the 
Indians. There is need of persistent effort to persuade the Indians 
to use the irrigation facihties provided for them. 

Timber, — The timber on Indian land is now estimated at 34 billion 
feet, worth approximately $76,000,000. The work of taking proper 
care of this timber and disposing of the mature trees is furnishing 
employment for a very considerable number of Indians, as well as 
increasing the revenue of various tribes and thus furnishing means 
for development of the Indian lands. In the past fiscal year no 
large sales were made. The two most extensive logging operations 
continued under contracts were at the Bad River Reservation, 
Wisconsin, where 84,000,000 feet were cut, yielding $503,000, and upon 
the ceded Chippewa lands in Minnesota, where 80,000,000 feet were 
cut, yielding $578,000. 

The Neopit lumbering and milling project on the Menominee 
Reservation, in Wisconsin, for the first time showed a clear profit — 
$11,200; the total receipts from sales of manufactured lumber were 
$424,000. On an average 205 Menominees, slightly in excess of 38 
per cent of the male members of the tribe over 18 years of age, were 
employed, together with 56 Indians of other tribes. Thus the 
project has become an important school of industry for the Indians. 

FIVE CIVILIZED TKIBES. 

Much progress has been made in the matter of closing out the 
tribal affairs of each of the Five Civilized Tribes. The work of enroll- 
ment of citizens and allotment of lands has been practically finished. 

In the Cherokee Nation some deeds are yet to be delivered, and 
there remain small amounts of surplus lands which are now being 
offered for sale. There is also still pending litigation affecting the 
claims of some 5,600 newborn Cherokees, and another case involving 
the rights of about 1,720 freedmen who claim to be entitled to enroll- 
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iiMTi: rmil tJu-s*' siiit^ silt' disi)<»s(»(l of ii will bt' impossible to com- 
T»Jrtf lih- ('i«isiiiL' «»in o: tii*- afitiir-. oi tlif Cherokee Nation. 

J I ui«- ( r«M'J. Natior iJi<Tf iip' uisn som*- deed^ vet to be de- 
livritM. :iM(; sniiir <iiri)lii- land- ye: !«» I>r sold, which it L*; hoped to 
vUt^r «»'i! vrn simnty. Tinier- the ( reek acreenieni. each citizen was 
eninir"" ^i \\m ali«»TiiM'?n ^'i" laiui aT tin- appraised value of ?1,040. 
Tin iiiin: .Mr-Tiiji!!; Mih|reT i»i allotment ieli short oi" this valuation to 
Til' :i;i!Mim: n. :iii »»" >i' ).(»]. *;.'_M' 1 . The funds and resources of the 
<rt*<'i. XaiiMi. hill i:i:-.|i<»rT <»: liij- sum. It will therefore be impossible 
ii. :j..-f MM* ii»' ;.:!;. I !- o- liii' ( rjM'i< Nation initil additional lerislation 
c.-i: !»« li.M. 

1: tim ( ii'n'Tiiv :;'ii; ^i^i(•k;lSJn^ \ation>. the distribution of funds 
ii tMi:i:iii/. ;iliiiiiiir'!:T- ii;t- Ihm'Ii rnutiuued duriiip the fiscal year. 
r»f-iiii Tin :ii-r-f.^.p;. lo- r-niiiiih'iiu;: liii-.. there are still four matters 
u ;.. iii-.|w.^i..: m: '"ii'-n .-ir, :.Nl',(i71 acn^s of unallotted lands not 
:-.«».f\.M !»• -. i'--i':. :.M wiilf-i. ;ii« imv I K»inf: ofl'e red for sale at public 
:•!»'■: I- »:. I'll' ■' ..■• '■ :;.■'.:..:;:- .-nir*- oi land reserved from allotment 
i»i. :i'.-:"::i 1 n iii:!)'': 'I'ln ti:ium': oh this land has been reestimated 
:i!!v. :ii)p*;ii-"i:. .-iiii: i.-LMijii inh- !-)• MUVrinir the land and timber for sale 
at Miriioi. :.:■<■ in'v :iiiij>--. cniiipi.-ifd. Then* are also 44*5,000 acres 
(>! >ci::'t*i::iW'i; <■"; : :.ik; :;-sii|i:;!: j.-i^id^ in the Choctaw and Cldckasaw 
\:jtit>!i>. r<»:i-iv!'':.;)i* ;».'!iio!!r :>: ^\ iiirli are luider coal and asphalt 
IcMM*'-. Till !::.:!'•:"- nrr :;:.\io:i> t<» luive tli(»se lands disposed of so 
tl::i: tin- ]>!'M.-i'riU :ii:;y ?»<■ divided. On t hi?- subject the Department 
hii^ r.M.ii'- i('jK.»:'i> :«' y-^u and to (\niiri-ess. Nothing can be done by 
tln' l.)('|>:i!;rurrit inni! ::;»;»ropi'i:itr l<^^'i<latioii is enacted. There have 
aUo hern Ti'N(»rved ("it»ni :jll«'trin'nt ahnut !»'• sections of matured tim- 
hrr. Thc^^e land.- liavr unTi r<'[)fatedly ()Hei*ed for sale, but no bid 
has <;ver been receiviHl <'(jiial to the apju'aised value. If the lands are 
to [><! dispos<»d of. a{)pan'ntly riili«'r lower bids must bo accepted or 
the I)(;[>artnieiit must br antliori/i'd to sell the lands upon credit. 

The (istablishineiit ol" distri<t airiMits to assist in handling the 
ulVairs of restricted nuMubers of the Five Civili/.(»d Tribes has proven 
of tlip [.Mr'atest beniMit both \o {\\o Indians concerned and to the 
I)e|>nrtnn'nt. The work o( these ajtents ha^^ made it possible for the 
I)e|»artnifnf to perl'orni its woiK both move etliciently and more 
[>roni|illy, and I bclii*ve that th«^ questions atrooiiiig individual 
Indian.-* are now beiiii: thoioi';::;il\ >\e.'. h;-. •*.%'..<*.• 

\\u\v. iliau "JO.iHM.* <::i[s b;\^v.:::\t \.' <^'\ :\-\.w s\'\\\i'\ :r/.oos of allotted 

iiui'l on th(i irrMimd '.i-.j.": ::-.-.^ :'\Ki-../.'-i \\ »*■.■.' ■.-.'..■. .\' ■:>'■.-.: :o oouvov are 

-.ui; iM-ndiriL,', i\.\viuiK\\.z >:.'..- v.. ,">.*". xv .. . ;■'.,* ■'. ■,'•.,* V*.v.:ovi States 
*>'i:.Me.?iv ( oi.ut, whU-h Il.ls ".vo*. -^ .' "■ n*s' i".* ^^"•. , ■. ■ :■ ■> v'wected 
w'l. - ■ ■" '...,• '.I*.''.'i'.l':'d. Ill :j,o ■■•o.:"\^'' .- ' -^^^.-^o ,\^ . ..i':*'j >*?t:de- 
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A great deal of work has been done, largely with the aid of the 
district agents, in protecting the rights of mindr Indians who have 
suffered from negligent and, in some cases, dishonest guardians. 
Much land and large sums of money have already been recovered. 

PENSION OFFICE. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, there were 
921,083 pensioners on the roll. There were added thereto during the 
year 26 200, made up of original allowances, restorations, and renew- 
als. There were dropped therefrom 55,185, occasioned by death, 
remarriage, minors attaining the age of 16 years, failure to claim for 
three years, and all other causes, making a net reduction in the roll 
of 28; 985, and leaving the total number on the roll at the close of 
the year of all classes 892,098, of whom 570,050 were soldiers and 
sailors, 321.642 were widows and dependents, and 406 were Army 
nurses. 

The unexpended balances of the appropriations at the close of the 
fiscal year covered into the Treasury were as follows : 

For pensions ' $182,199.39 

For medical examinations 43, 234. 67 

For salaries and clerk hire, pension agencies 15, 492. 85 

For rent and contingent expenses 10, 027. 98 

For inspection of agencies 1, 331. 05 

For salaries. Bureau of Pensions * 16, 430. 04 

For salaries, per diem, and expenses of special examiners 22, 780. 66 

Total 291, 496. 64 

The amount expended for pensions during the year was 
$157,325,160.35, a decrease as compared with the previous year of 
$2,648,895.73. The cost of administration in connection with the 
adjudication of claims and the payment of pensions was $2,517,127.06, 
a reduction in the running expenses of the'^Bureau and agencies in 
one year of $140,546.80. This is the smallest amount paid in any 
one year for such administration for 29 years. 

The appropriations for the current expenses of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions and agencies for the fiscal year 1912 show a reduction of $629,650 
as compared with similar appropriations for 1909. 

There was disbursed for pensions from July 1, 1790, to June 30, 
1865, $96,445,444.23. From July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1911, the total 
disbursements for pensions were $4,133,936,285.93. The expenses and 
cost of maintenance for the same period were $120,879,861.74, making 
a total of disbursements since July 1, 1865, of $4,254,816,147.67. 

At the beginning of the year the number of applications pending of 
all kinds was 47,295. At the close of the year there were pending 
36,793 applications, exclusive of a large number placed in the aban- 
doned files. The total number of applications filed during the year 
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was 120,814. There were admitted during the year 92,274 daims; ' 
rejected, 30,980; adjudicated where no benefits were derived other 
than those rejected, 1,065; making the total number of claims of all 
classes adjudicated 124,319. 

Allowances of accrued pension were made in 20,618 cases, being 
issues for payment in c-ases of deceased pensioners from date of last 
payment to date of death. 

There have been granted since 1861 by special acts 35,987 pensions, 
of which number 22,323 are now on the roll with an annual face value 
of $6,611,357. Only a part of this amount, however, is properly 
chargeable to special acts, as most^f the beneficiaries had been pre- 
viously pensioned under the general laws at lower rates. During the 
tliird session of the Sixty-first Congress 3,586 persons were included 
in special acts. 

The largo^st number of pensioners on the roll at the close of any 
i\Hcnl year was on June 30, 1902, when the total was 999,446. There 
Ims boon a not <]ecreaso of more than 100,000 in the last six years, and 
tlu> number is now less than at any time since 1892. 

SituM* l\\o ]>assago of the act of March 3, 1899, providing for division 
of piMmions of resident pensioners of the United States who shall 
flpHorf I heir wives or minor childern, or who are inmates of National 
or Slnlo sohliers' and sailors' homes, 13,423 claims have been filed 
iheronn<ler, 7,201) of which have been allowed and 5,987 rejected, 
Innvin^ T27 i)onding. 

ThriM* bonnly land warrants were issued during the year, granting 
4so ncn^H of land. The total number of such warrants issued to the 
<'Imm»» of the lisral year 1911 is 598,685, granfing 68,791,550 acres. 

( )u JinH^ .'iO, 191 1 , there were also pending 1,427 claims for expenses 
of hiftf MifknesH and burial of deceased pensioners. There were dis- 
pnpfMl of fluring the year 7,574 claims, of wliich number 5,808 were 
flllnwcMl, l,l(Wi disallowed, and 600 abandoned. 

ThfMP wf^ro 59 new cases presented to the Department of Justice on 
flrciMini of n(r<MiHes against the pension laws, and indictments found 
in 57 rnflf^H. I'Ikm'c were 53 cases brought to trial during the year, in 
51 of whif'h ronvictions were secured. Onlv three of these cases were 
ft^ninpl iMMHOTiH who had rendered military or naval service. At the 
c*lfi9n of I hi^ year there were 109 cases i>ending in the hands of United 
Mini PR ati(un(\VH. Two civil suits were instituted: one was disposed 
«»f nnd a judgment for $538.54 obtained, and one dismissed by reason 
of n hiMivv liiu^ being imposed upon the defendant in a cruninal case. 
There w»m recovered $2,407.94. 

A«» a niatt(M* of historical interest it is noted that the last pensioner 
<»f the Hev<ilutionary War died during the pa^t Yinu\ The last sur- 
viving pcMiHi«»ned soldier of that war dieil in IS09. anil the last widow 
pennioner of ihut war died in 1906. The h\M Hurviviug pensioned 
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soldier of the War of 1812 died in 1905. There are now 279 widows 
of that war on the roll. 

The law now requires each pensioner to present a voucher to the 
pension agent, executed after the pension has become due, before 
a check may be issued in payment thereof. This system is very 
expensive to the Government as well as to the pensioner. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions, in response to a provision contained in the last 
appropriation act directing him to formulate a simplified plan fpr 
the payment of pensions, recommends that discretionary authority 
shall be granted whereby pensions may be paid without vouchers. 
The plan recommended provides for payment by check mailed to 
the last-known address of the payee. Postmasters are to be required 
to return the check for cancellation if the pensioner has died or 
remarried if a widow. The unpaid pension to the date of death of 
the pensioner will then be disposed of in accordance with the law, 
which provides specifically for the payment of accrued pension. 
The plan also provides that postmasters shall be required to report 
promptly to the proper office the death of any pensioner or the 
remarriage if a widow, in order that checks may not be issued in 
such cases. The check to be used will contain a provision to the 
effect that it is void if the payee shall have died or remarried if a 
widow prior to date of issue. It will be payable only when person- 
ally indorsed in ink by the payee, in the presence of two responsible 
witnesses, who shall certify to the identity of the payee with the 
pensioner named in the check and pension certificate. The plan 
further provides a penalty for forgery in the indorsement of the check, 
receiving payment of check upon a forged indorsement, or receiving 
payment of pension for any period subsequent to reenlistment, 
remarriage, or termination of period of dependence. 

Under the plan proposed checks would be prepared and ready for 
mailing on the 4th of the payment month, many pensioners receiv- 
ing their checks on that date. The pensioners will be saved the 
expense of the execution of pension vouchers and the delay often 
due to the return of faultv vouchers for correction. It is estimated 
that the cost to the pensioners in the execution of their vouchers is 
nearly $1,000,000 per annum. 

The plan proposed will save to the Government the expense of 
printing, preparing, and mailing about 4,000,000 vouchers and the 
furnishing of 4,000,000 envelopes each year in which to return the 
vouchers for payment. 

The Government will likewise be saved the expense of employing 
a large number of temporary clerks at the agencies during each 
quarterly payment. 

The plan recommended by the commissioner shows that great 
care has been observed in working out the details to insure its sue- 
22296— lij 1 
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ceHsful operation. As it is shown to be along the line of economy 
and oflicicncy in the public service and will undoubtedly be greatly 
to ttic advantage of the pensioners, the same meets with my mo^ 
hearty approval. 

APPEALS IN PENSION AND BOUNTT laAND CIiAIMS. 

llio number of appeals and motions for reconsideration pending 
at the beginning of the fiscal year July 1, 1910, and those filed during 
tho year, their disposition, and the number pending July 1, 1911, is 
8hf)wn by tho following table: 



OriKlrifil riipril dpiMiah. 



^T^2^« /£??» Rein- ^..., • Dfe. IK'H^ 



Julyl, during _2^ TotaL ^J^of 
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3,570 3,038 
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In 180 c'jiHOH ili(5 Pension Office was reversed, and in 118 cases the 
i*nii)u\\»»\ntwv of Pensions reported that upon reconsideration the 
ml vrtHP Hcf ion taken by the Bureau was receded from and asked per- 
iniwflion to allow aj)pollants' contention. The Department, after con- 
fliclnrinjr hucIi easels, decided that the action proposed by the Bureau 
waq warraritnd under the law and the evidence, and the papers 
ihoriMfi wore n^turnod to the Bureau for final action and favorable 
«id judiraf/ion. There were also during the year returned to the Bureau 
(in- f iiri/linr ac/tiori and report 1 18 cases for the reason that upon review 
it waq found that additional and material evidence had been filed^j 
whir.li had not been considered by the Bureau, or that a special exam- 
inatiofi or another medical examination was thought necessary, or 
for varioun reasons the claims had not been properly adjudicated. 
At tim cjcme of the year there were 12 of such cases pending, which 
urn inrliidrd in the total number of pending appeals as shown by the 

Altliod^li there is a material increase in the number of appeals left . 
|i^ndin^ aod undinposed of at the end of the last fiscal year, and the I 
tot.nl ihimiImt finally disposed of by the board during liie fiscal year 
♦*»idnd •lone '}(), J 010, largely exceeded tho total number disposed of 
dm in^c tho \tmi (iscal year, tliis is fully acoouutod for by the reduction 
iif Mm working force of the board and a comparison shows that the 
avora^n niiinhor of cases disposed of por moinbor during the last year 
wnp K^'^^'^t'^r ^'lif^'J during the preceding vtnu\ 

Tho pniviHions of the legislative, oxooutivo. and judicial appro- 
piialion art,Japprovod March 4, 1911, haviiv^; aboHsluHl the Board of 
Jr'oiiHion AppoalH and transferred tho dutitv»i ihoivtofoiv performed 
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by it to the office of the Assistant Attorney General for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the present report shows the final work of the 
board and the termination of its labors. 

The figures shown by the foregoing tabulated statements demon- 
strate that the rapid falling oil in the number of pension cases pre- 
sented to the Department on appeal which was anticipated when the 
legislation above referred to was enacted has not been realized, and 
the fact that there has been a steady increase during the past year in 
the number of cases left pending and undisposed of at the close of each 
month, and a gradual falling behind in the docket notwithstanding 
the individual output of work by the members and employees of the 
board has markedly increased, would suggest that this work can not 
be successfully accomplished with less than the present working force. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the Board of Pension Appeals 
be reestablished at the earUest possible date with at least the same 
working force provided for said board by the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. Provision might be made, as 
heretofore, that any vacancies occurring on the board by death, 
' resignation, or otherwise should not be filled, thereby anticipating 
the decrease in the number of appeals taken that may be expected in 
a few years. 

PATENT OFFICE. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, there were received 
^ 65,154 appUcations for mechanical patents, 1,315 applications for de- 
signs, 206 applications for reissues, 6,857 applications for trade-marks, 
*'879 apphcations for labels, and 266 applications for prints. There 
were 34,428 patents granted, including reissues and designs, and 3,791 
trade-marks, 576 labels, and 181 prints were registered. The num- 
ber of patents that expired was 22,546. The number of allowed appli- 
cations which were by operation of law forfeited for nonpayment of 
' the final fees was 7,098. The total receipts of the office were 
$1,987,778.58; the total expenditures were $1,957,001.85; and the 
net surplus of receipts over expenditures was $30,776.73. The total 
■ net surplus for all years of receipts over expenditures of all kinds 
' ^eluding salaries of the force) is now $7,029,004.73. This surplus 
covered into the Treasury represents the net earnings of the Bureau, 
and it has all been paid by the inventors. 

The commissioner calls attention to the great need for legislation 
providing for the elimination of one of the appeals within the Patent 
Office. The commissioner states that, under the present law, appeals 
are considered twice by the tribunals within the office, which is not 
only a duplication of work, thereby causing great delay in the prose- 
^ cutioh of apphcations, but an additional and unnecessary burden of 
^ expense to inventors in the matter of appeals and attorneys' fees. 
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mrtr in'US'fiBU^ isrul'vw are of ptMi vnhic and caaqikaatT^ indadiDg 
lan^ idlittiec: k> tlit l-nrfiaiiB xq sevmahj and iield hy Ihem. nndsst 
j^aBuicxiimi, wiiiuL ic efieca imike titis Goivrxmifiai iht puzdiui of 
nLf- liidiML.. T^f imaUckr&ed Indiui lands aiv m put agncoltiml 
Slid in jiiui cuDfiisi uf imdevelo;»ed JoreBi&. nozHnks ivvxer power, 
and ctiiier naturfu reBcmrc'tefc' uriiiuL icTcilve xhe ^lenonl acxial and 
le^ai prc»biezm> j>reHeiiii6c Irr like reBourc^eE^ (m xibp pulfir domain, 
top«ther "vrixL ^HK^uIitaJ drffiruhiefc> duf* xc* xiif beDcficial oimership of 
tht TTidianfi. 

Htatji ai*d marali, — Thf IridiaTi Serrioe is fiun^Lhr fsodeaToring 
10 inij)rc>Tt iiT-ing (^ondi'dciii*' ^nd ic* iKPer-flni diseaae among the 
Iiidikiife. Mort^ iiiLji 51' rbijiieiiix^!!^ of iTidianf^ and servicie employees 
for iiiBtru^iaciL il Lx-rMaiic t-rin^ iifcxe lifteL iwld during the past 
THIS. viuL kL agETerui-t- uri^iiidifcnf* of more Lhan lO.CiOO. Such 
Bubje'.'i*' Lr Tei.uiifcLi:iL. disTiC)Sifcl of gkriiage.. rare of milk, water 
BuppJT. tii^ T'r'.TtjvTJC'i: c»f Tut>er{'.iiiOsk" ifciid tracbama are conadered. 
Tu*: -^TTTif.'^ if ezjCi*MMTOT'iii£ wijeuexer new bmldiDgs are erected 
to =»^ il.l: iii^-v t^f i.uii: il c^tzAoTmiiT viii modem ideas of sani- 
LiitJoL. JLizi^iy-t-iZ^^i ieic iiii,trc»iis ije eiiiT»io]red to work among 
tii^ LiOiiiff^ <:•: iix*: lii'iiiiiii'. TLeir work iias proved Terr elective in 
rtcucii^^' iiit^i.; iic-r.tliTT. t^c ii: Le:T»iiii: tiie ciildren to sound health. 
Vigoro-::£ ^fiorirr trr :>rii:^ ir.td*- i-o ^-i-icnji out existing disease. One 
LuLorf^c i>:,yi^':^ix:jT ^3^^ :i:rir TRii-r^r liiae ic> scLools and agencies, 
aiiC hTi: fa.=isirt^ bv •:•. T'J-"^="l-:ii*,UL=^ vLc- iuTr ui:deT contxact to jrive 
a jji^r, of ::.-cir- lii:-*: :o tiT-ei.dibiic.e -jpC'i: liidli-ns. The four sanitoria 
for T^b-r^ ...i^r T-ikii^.M^ hhTe been eiMi.j-^t'c:. a^nd the hospital for tra- 
cxo::.ii £.: yi.or :.:?:. Arizoi^i. '.•Mitir.-jed. T:.r urirerii necessitv for the 
hfriilt:- ]jr',:-i.'^ii.:.'iii ir T-a:^:.: froic reiurns of iLe physicians; they report 
9^j] d'r^::-== :r.*:j. :j>-:\.;'>^> jij.d^r liieir nonc^e. attendance upon 
ov^-r J ^i.. •■'.'.■ ■vc-'-- of -. :.bejo ':..':•- i^. ai^d ireiir-ien: of 7,400 cases of 
tr<a/;;-o::-.i». ^ (I'^^-nx-f- 'a:.;-..-. tu-^ir-- ve^irs ii^o tt^s -nra-ciicallT unreco^- 
ijiz*f-d. 

Jl thf' ijiiii V' ii!' I.iT.y ' ii--- "5 >t?rs:<ri? . hirired wiih sellinir hquor 
to Jr:djajj-. or -i/rod ;f Iji:: i: ::ii" ::.-v' I::i:\n coantrr, were dis- 
poHfi/i of. 0:;<' tho.-i;^:;d ^.jj*- };\:r.drvd ar.d ^ixiy-eiirht convictions 
r^tHuhftd. l^.-Tj dirr;J-'ai-. ♦. di^ii:r:t>r:r:eni> of the jur\'. and there 
wi^n- bui '>i ar-ouitia!-. '^^^^' i- a stf*adLiV inorea^inir tondencv on 
i\ii* part of lo^-aJ aulhoriti'-t t<^» as. si .si the o::A-er> oi the Government 
iij lli<^ work of -uppre.v-ifJL' this liquor tra::io. 

/Wr/'V^ry.- Industrially tli^.' Ijidian-? are making much progress, 
particularly in fannin;^. Jteport.s from all j)arts of the field show 
t)iat l/idian^; wlio had not cultivated land have begun to farm, that 
Indian fanu^'rh are extendinir the acreaj'e thev work, and that thev 
ant raihinj;^ larjrer and more diversified crops than before. The 
coj/jmivsioner reports that during tjie year Indians farming for them- 
BTilves had under cultivation at least 700,000 acres of land. At 22 
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reservations demonstration farms were used that Indians might have 
practical illustration of what they can expect to do with their land. 
In the Southwest, experiments were conducted with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, to 
determine the most satisfactory crops for Indian lands and to intro- 
duce profitable new crops, 

Apart from farming, Indians aU over the country are entering 
gradually into ordinary industrial activities. During the past year 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico were paid wages amounting to 
$260,000. Two thousand of the 6,000 regular employees in the 
Indian Service are themselves Indians. 

Education,— The work of the Indian schools is largely industrial. 
Each boy or girl spends half of each day in farming, in machine shops, 
in the bams, or in the laundry, sewing room, or kitchen. This plan 
is carried out not only at boarding schools, but also at the 223 day 
schools maintained. One of the results is that it usually takes an 
Indian child two years to do the class-room work of an ordinary school 
year, but it is believed that the hicrease in industrial knowledge 
more than compensates for this slowness. It has been so well demon- 
strated that in cases where the Indian is capable of being educated 
with wliite children he profits from contact with them, that the 
service has made every effort to increase the number of Indian chil- 
dren who get an education in white schools, and this past year showed 
more than 11,000 Indian children so educated. Careful investiga- 
tion in the past year has shown that there are some 9,000 Indian 
children who are not as yet going to any school, but for whom the 
Indian Service is now trying to provide facilities. The total number 
of Indian children in schools of every character during the past year 
was about 39,800, showing an increase over the former year of about 
2,000. 

The approximate value of school and agency plants is $8,500,000. 
In the fiscal year a total of $785,000 was spent for repairs and new 
construction. 

Property, — Allotment of Indian lands in severalty has continued. 
During the past year approximately 2,000,000 acres were allotted to 
13,000 Indians. 

The act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 855), requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain the heirs of deceased allottees and their 
competency has greatly increased the work of the Indian Office. 
Many allotments are now of 20 years' standing, and through diffi- 
culty in obtaining reliable testimony questions of fact have become 
hard to solve. During the year the heirs of 800 deceased allottees 
have been ascertained. 

The question of the extent to which leases of allotments should be 
permitted involves diflBicult questions. Only for the relatively small 
class of allottees who are incapacitated for farming or other work is 
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I believe the Bureau of Education can render very valuable service 
in this connection, and for that purpose it should have a group of 
competent specialists and assistants to study the various phases of 
the problem ; bring together and digest the work and reports of socie- 
ties, committees, and commissions; help toward the formulation of 
fundamental i)rinciples; and assist State, city, and county boards of 
supervisors in working out their practical appUcation. 

Twenty million or more children and young people in the United 
States spend a good portion of their time in school every year. The 
indoor sedentary life required by the work and discipline of the school 
is more or less imnatural for childhood and youth, and unless the con- 
ditions under which the school work is done are intelligently con- 
trolled there is constant danger that the health of the pupils may be 
injured, their vitality lowered, and their happiness and their value 
as citizens diminished. The country is fundamentally concerned 
in tlie health of its future citizens and should give to it no less 
attention than it gives to its live stock. To this end the Division of 
S(*hool Hygiene and Sanitation recently established in the Bureau of 
Kducation should be strengthened by the addition of a sufficient num- 
ber of competent jussistants and clerks to enable it to do its work 
elTootively, studying principles of school sanitation, working out plans 
for their appli(»at ion, awakening interest in the subject among school 
oHicers, teacliei-s, and patrons throughout the country, and assisting 
tlietn in tin* care and health of the cliildren in the schools. 

Thc> incrt^ise of tlie interest throughout the country in secondary 
and higher ethication has been greater even than in elementary edu- 
cation. Appropriations f()r colleges, universities, technical schools, 
and normal schools for the training of teachers have increased nearly 
LM)() |>(M' cowl in the |)ast decade, and the increase in appropriations for 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges has been still larger. With 
tbis increase in interest and expenditures has come an increase in 
demands on the Division of Higher Education in this Bureau, and it 
shonld be strengthened immediately by the addition of specialists in 
nornuil-Hchool education for the training of teachers. There is par- 
titMilar ihmmI for a specialist in agricultural education, who may give 
luM time to the agricultural and mechanical colleges for negroes in 
the SoutluMii States and help them to abetter use of the funds they 
receive from the (tovernment. Because of lack of some such intelli- 
gent. HupcM'vision and help many of these schools are failing to accom- 
plJHh the full pmpose for which the Federal funds are appropriated. 

UtM'aus(> of the p(>culiar nature of the work which this Bureau has 
t.o do it. is especially important that the Commissioner of Education 
and the luMids of the various divisions should be enabled to visit 
schools in all parts of the country, attend meetings of educational 
associations, confer with school officers and teachers, and make the 
Bureau more directly useful. For this purpose tl^ ' ' ^uld be Uberal 
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Appropriations for traveling expenses, and an assistant commissioner 
sdionld be provided to carry on the routine duties of the oflBce during 
I4ie absences of the commissioner. 

- The Bureau should be able to gather full and accurate statistics ia 
regard to education and to pubUsh them promptly. The recent 
increase in the number, size, and kinds of schools makes this a very 
difficult task and there is need of radical revision in the method of 

[ doing it. This can be done, it is believed, with little additional cost 

[ if the recommended enlargements in the Bureau are made. 

t The Bureau of Education now has one of the most valuable and 
complete libraries on education in the world, and it should be made^ 
more serviceable not only to the Bureau itself but also to students 

^ of education everywhere. To students and investigators in all 
phases of education it should become a chief source of information, 
and all of its material should be made easily accessible to them. For 
this purpose there should be employed a man well versed in the 
theory and practice of education, whose services would be at the dis- 
posal of such students and who might assist them in their studies and 
investigations. 

During the year ended June 30, 1911, there were maintained 81 
public schools for natives of Alaska, with an enrollment of 3,810 and 
an average daily attendance of 1,692. This average attendance ia 
much lower than it should be. There is need of a law requiring the 
children of natives of Alaska between the ages of 6 and 15 to 
attend school at all times when the families of such children are in a 
village having a school. The appropriation for their education 
should be increased from $200,000 to $248,000, so that more attention 
may be given to instruction in sanitation and industries. 

The experience of the Bureau of Education in endeavoring through 
its employees to furnish medical relief to the natives of Alaska 
demonstrated the desirability of authoritative study of the preva- 
lence of disease among the natives of Alaska and of the means for ita 
prevention. During the summer of 1911 Dr. Milton H. Foster^ 
detailed from the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, made 
a thorough investigation of the sanitary conditions among the natives, 
of southern Alaska. As the result of his investigations. Dr. Foster 
recommended the following measures, which require action on tho 
part of Congress: (1) The establishment of a sanitarium for cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis requiring hospital treatment; (2) the estab- 
lishment of a home for destitute blind and crippled natives; (3) 
authority for the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service to appoint one of the officers of 
that service to act as commissioner of public health for Alaska. 

The reindeer in Alaska are being gradually turned over to the 
natives and they now own about 55 per cent of the total number^ 
while the Government now owns only 14 per cent. Of the 42 herds^ 
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36 are cared for entirely by natives, whose net income therefrom 
during the year 1909-10 was $24,656.09. During the past year 40 
reindeer were delivered to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
for use in stocking St. Paul and St. George Islands in Bering Sea. 

TERRITORIES. 

For the purpose of centralizing information regarding the Terri- 
tories, and, in so far as the law permits, to place their administration 
under the Department of the Interior, an order was issued by the 
President May 11, 1907, and subsequently amended to read as 
follows : 

It is hereby ordered that on and after May 1, 1909, all official communications or 
reports from and to executive officers of the Territories and territorial possessions 
of the United States, viz, Arizona, Hawaii, New Mexico, Porto Rico, Alaska, Samoa, 
and Guam, and all official communications or reports relating to territorial matters 
from and to all executive officers of the United States stationed in such Territories 
and territorial possessions shall be transmitted directly to the heads of the depart- 
ments of the Government as provided by law, and in all cases where the acts of Con- 
gress do not specifically designate the department to which reports shall be trans- 
mitted the same shall be forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior in such manner 
and under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

By Executive order dated July 15, 1909, Porto Rico was transferred 
to the Insular Bureau of the War Department. 

ALASKA. 

Conditions in Alaska call for immediate action by Congress. Its 
proper administration and development can not be accomplished 
under existing laws. These laws neither promote development nor 
protect the public interest. After a careful examination of official 
reports and other publications, and a personal visit to the Territory 
during the past summer, I liad occasion to present the opinions thus 
formed before the American Mining Congress at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 27, 1911. The general policy outlined in that address had been 
discussed with you and you have since given public approval to its 
specific recommendations. With some modifications and with a 
map of Alaska indicating its present mineral development this address 
has been reprinted as Bulletin 36 of the Bureau of Mines and has 
received such general publicity that I do not deem it necessary to 
testate in detail the views therein expressed. It is available for all 
those who are interested in its suggestions. I do wish, however, to 
ifrge with great earnestness the importance of immediate relief for 
Alaska in the following particulars: 

First. The construction by the Federal Government of a central 
trunk-line railroad from tidewater to the Tanana and the Yukon. 
. Second. The passage of a liberal but carefully guarded leasing law 
for the development of its mineral resources, and especially of its 
coal lands. 
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Third. The reservation of a sufficient amount of these coal lands to 
provide for the future needs of the Navy, and the mining of this coal 
by the Government for this purpose. 

Fourth. More Uberal appropriations for aids to navigation, such as 
lights and buoys. 

Fifth. More Uberal appropriations for the construction of roads and 
trails. 

Sixth. The adoption of a form of territorial government better 
adapted to its remote situation and pecuhar local conditions. 

In the address to which reference has been made the advantages of 
and the justification for a Government railroad in Alaska were fully 
discussed, and the opinion was expressed that the Government should 
take over and complete the construction of the so-called Alaska 
Central or Alaska Northern Railroad, leading from Seward, on Resur- 
rection Bay, through the Matanuska coal field to the Tanana and the 
Yukon. Since then the official representatives of the present owners 
of this railroad have definitely stated their wilhngness to turn it over 
to the Federal Government at a fair valuation to be appropriately 
determined. The Department of Agriculture has also furnished a 
statement of the results of its experimental work at Rampart and at 
Fairbanks, showing the agricultural probabilities of these northerly 
portions of the Yukon and the Tanana Valleys. The letter con- 
taining this statement is reprinted as an exhibit to this report. The 
following quotation conservatively states the general conclusion 
reached : 

As a result of 10 years' active work this Department believes in the possibility of 
developing an agriculture for Alaska that will be comparable with that of northern 
Europe, where conditions are somewhat similar, such as in parts of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Russia. It is believed that agriculture will supplement any other 
industry that may be developed in Alaska, and it is possible that ultimately oats and 
barley can be grown in sufficient quantity to supply not only local demands but a 
surplus for exportation. It is probable that stock raising can be made a success and 
dairying become profitable, as the period of winter feeding and protection is not much, 
if any, longer than is now required in many other regions where these industries are 
carried on. 

The Secretary of the Navy states that there sliould be reserved in 
Alaska for the uses of tlie Navy for the next 50 years sufficient high- 
grade coal to supply an average of 400,000 tons a year. There are 
portions of both the Bering River and Matanuska fields from which 
the Geological Survey believes the high-grade coal needed for Navy 
use can be obtained. It is estimated that not less than 2,500 acres 
of this land should be reserved for this purpose^ to be carefully selected 
after systematic prospecting and drilling. 

Careful consideration of the provisions of an appropriate leasing 
law for the coal lands of Alaska is being continued through the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, wlio is receiving]: the cordial and 
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helpful cooperation of men of wide practical experience in the busi- 
ness of mining coal, with the view of suggesting such changes in or 
substitutes for bills on this subject which are now pending in Con- 
gress as may be found desirable. In this connection I invite atten- 
tion to the following paragraph from Bulletin 36 of the Bureau of 
Mines: 

The statutes of Colorado, Montana, and Idaho provide for leasing State lands con- 
taining, stone, coal, coal oil, gas, or other mineral. Colorado and Montana require a 
minimum royalty of 10 cents a ton for coal mined on such land. Montana prohibits 
the sale of its coal lands but authorizes the lease of the surface for agricultural or graz- 
ing purposes. It also requires the locator of a mining claim for gold, silver, and other 
metals, at the expiration of one year from the date of the location, either to piirchase 
the claim at $10 per acre or take a lease thereof at such price and upon such terms as 
may be agreed upon between him and the State Board of Land Commissioners. Idaho 
also authorizes leases of State land containing precious metals. Minnesota authorizes 
leases of State land containing iron ore. North Dakota provides for the leasing of coal 
lands at a royalty of 10 cents per ton. Oregon and Washington provide for leasing State 
lands containing gold, silver, lead, cinnabar, or other valuable minerals. Wyommg 
authorizes the State Land Board to lease on a royalty basis State or school lands sup- 
posed to contain coal, oil, or minerals, the royalty not to exceed 10 per cent of the gross 
output of mineral or oil, and not exceed 10 cents per ton for coal. Some of the States 
above noted limit the leases to five years with provision for renewal, some to 50 years, 
and some to a period to be fixed in the discretion of the State land officials. 

The whole subject of the encouragement and regulation of ocean 
transportation between Alaska and the rest of the United States 
should be given careful consideration with a view to the prompt enact- 
ment of needed legislation and the appropriation of the necessary 
money. All doubt as to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Conuuerce 
Commission over this traffic, as well as over the railroads of Alaska, 
should be removed and the necessary steps should be taken to ensure 
adequate terminal facilities and the prevention of discrimination in 
their use. I call attention especially to the following quotation from 
the annual report of the governor of Alaska: 

Although more aids to navigation have been installed on the Alaska coast in the 
last few months than in the whole history of the Territory heretofore, the number of 
these aids, relatively to the great expanse of the coast line, is still woefully ^mall. 
Since April, 1910, there have been installed 41 lights, 1 fog signal, and 18 buoys. The 
first number given, however, includes 4 oil lights which were converted from oil 
bmners to acetylene gas burners. The adaptation of the acetylene light in recent 
years to the purpose of lighting waterways has proved to be a great boon and has 
revolutionized the estimates of cost for aids to navigation in Alaska. In many situa- 
tions among the tortuous channels of the inland passages on the Alaska coast an 
acetylene lens lantern, which is inexpensive to build and to maintain, serves a better 
purpose than a costly lighthouse, requiring the constant services of resident keepers. 
No very large appropriation of money has been made for aids to navigation in 
Alaska, but the development of the acetylene apparatus has made it X)ossible to 
accomplish a great deal in the last year and a half. 

There is a crying need, however, for several high-order lights to mark dangerous 
points where minor lights will not serve the purpose, and where it is necessary to have 
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fog signals as well as lights * ♦ ♦. These lights will be expensive, but the lack 
of proper aids at these and many other points in Alaska has caused the wreck of many 
passenger and freight steamships. Thirteen steamers of large tonnage, all of them 
carrying passengers, have been wrecked on the routes between Puget Sound and 
Alaska in the last three years and a half. Seven have been wrecked in the first nine 
months of 1911. The establishment of proper aids to navigation is a matter of as large 
economic importance, probably, as any other project for the development of Alaska, 
It is not only imperative that the lives of thousands of passengers be protected by 
this means, but that valuable property be conserved; and, by making navigation 
less hazardous, the rates of marine insurance, and hence of transportation and cost of 
supplies, reduced. It is probable that the sum of $400,000 would defray the cost of 
every remaining lighthouse project in Alaska that has thus far been examined and 
approved by the Lighthouse Establishment. It is earnestly urged that appropria- 
tions at least four times as large as those made for the current year be authorized at 
the coming session of Congress. 

To demonstrate the imperative need of additional roads and trails in 
Alaska, it is only necessary to call attention to the fact that, as reported 
in 1910, in a territory as large as one-fifth of the main body of the 
United States there had been constructed since the organization of the 
board of road conmiissioners for Alaska a total of only 759 miles of 
wagon roads, 507 miles of sled roads suitable for 2-horse sleds, 661 
miles suitable for single horse or dog sleds, 85 miles of trail staked 
permanently, and approximately 1,170 miles of trails temporarily 
staked. The maintenance cost of even this small system makes 
serious inroads on the total funds available for the construction of 
roads and trails. The subject is one calhng for special consideration 
in connection with any modification of the territorial government • 
If Alaska is to be developed, adequate provision must be made for 
these primary means of transportation. I believe that Federal aid 
should be continued and increased and indeed that the Federal 
Government should make Uberal appropriations in addition to the 
revenues which can be derived from the Territory itself. The 
revenues derived from the leasing of its coal and other lands should 
be devoted to the development of the Territory after the necessary 
expenses of administration have been paid. 

The fact that the Federal Government has heretofore made direct 
appropriation for the benefit of the Territory and that increased 
appropriations are needed constitutes one of the chief arguments 
against the extension of the principle of territorial independence and 
territorial responsibility to Alaska. Taken in consideration with 
the comparatively small and widely scattered population and the 
inadequate means for transportation and communication, it would 
seem to demonstrate that a commission form of government would 
best meet the existing situation. Such a commission could consist 
of appointed representatives of the Federal Government and locally 
elected representatives of the Territory itself. To it could be trans- 
ferred under appropriate limitations the authority to make territo- 
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rial laws and regulations such as are now sadly needed. Among 
these needs are some of the fundamental requisites of modern civi- 
lized society, such as the regulation of the public health, sanitation, 
and quarantine; the registration of marriages, births, and deaths; 
poor relief, compulsory school attendance; supervision of banking 
institutions, etc. The distance of the Territory from Washington 
and the constant demands of other affairs upon Congress make it 
practically certain that matters of this character will receive proper 
attention only from a local legislative body. The improvement of 
its transportation facihties, the development of its natural resources, 
and the increase of its population — all of which seem certain to fol- 
low the enactment of remedial legislation — will enable the Territory 
to furnish the revenues needed for its local government, and will then 
entitle it to the same measure of territorial independence which upon 
the same basis has been given to other territories. 

The annual report of the governor gives an account of the progress 
of the Territory during the year. The population has remained prac- 
tically stationary and is now slightly less than 65,000, about equally 
divided between whites and natives. The improvement of the natives 
has not been as rapid as could be desired, chiefly because they are 
exposed to the temptations of intoxicating liquor. The great extent 
to which municipal expenses are paid from funds arising from liquor 
licenses has added to the difficulties of restricting this traffic and illus- 
trates the unsatisfactory manner in which the local government 
is now carried on. The assessment of property for taxation is re- 
stricted to the incorporated towns. Several of these made no assess- 
ment of taxable property and levied no taxes during the year. One 
or two have never done so. However, action taken by the governor 
during the year has resulted in holduig 20 white ^'whisky peddlers" 
for the action of the grand jury under the law making the selling or 
giving of liquor to natives a felony. The appropriation of $12,000 
for the enforcement of this law should be renewed, as it is beyond 
question that the sale of liquor to the Alaskan Indians, if continued, 
can not fail to destro}^ the race. From 3,500 to 4,000 natives have 
received substantial benefit from the action of the Government in 
1892 in introducing reindeer, which now number about 35,000. 

The Territory entirely lacks any adequate laws for the protection 
of public health. There is no provision for establishing quarantine 
to prevent the introduction or spread of contagious diseases except in 
the incorporated towns. In like manner there is no law to enforce 
any of the ordinary rules of sanitation. The result is disastrous to 
the natives and also a menace to the white population, chiefly on ac- 
count of the communication to it of diseases prevalent among the* 
natives. There is no law in the Territory for the registration of mar- 
riages, births, or deaths. Such records are important to the public 
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and to the protection of property rights, especially of widows and 
orphans. Some general law should be passed upon the subject without 
waiting for any change in the form of territorial government. 

The Government expends about $240,000 annually for education in 
Alaska, and in addition the incorporated towns expend for schools a 
considerable sum. The public schools outside of the incorporated 
towns have been administered by the governor's office more efficiently ' 
than hitherto. Better methods of accounting have been introduced 
and manual training departments have been established in some of 
the larger schools. The statutory limit of $1,000 for the construction 
of a school building is reported to be insufficient to cover the cost. 
The suggestion is made that.the maximum should be raised to $2,500, 
80 that buildings may be constructed at a cost varying from this maxi- 
mum to $1,200, which is the smallest amount for which a suitable 
building can be constructed in any of the towns. To make the system 
effective the law should compel attendance. This is especially neces- 
sary for the native children, for whom there are about 80 schools, 
adndnistered by the Bureau of Education through a general superin- 
tendent and four district superintendents in Alaska. 

Alaska's greatest resources are her minerals, and in the develop- 
ment of these the precious metals still hold the predominant place. 
The shipments of domestic gold and silver to the States during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $15,171,008, a sum greater than the value of 
the shipments of other commodities combined, and but slightly less 
than the importation of merchandise into Alaska from the States. 
The statistics of commerce have sllo^vn an increase in the value of 
the shipments other than gold and silver from Alaska to the States. 
Canned salmon and copper ore were the items which increased most. 
The increase in the copper shipments was largely in the last three 
months of the fiscal year, because of the completion of the Copper 
River Railroad and a larger increase is to be expected. The coal 
used in Alaska for all purposes during the year was 116,000 tons. 
The prices on the coast have ranged from $10 a ton at Juneau to 
$21.30 at Nome. The inadequate laws, the pending contests on 
private entries, and the general withdrawal of the coal lands have 
combined to prevent the development of Alaskan coal. The coal 
used has been imported and less than one-tliird of it has come from 
the United States. In the interior, wood is the fuel in general use for 
all purposes, while on the coast oil is supplanting coal, and the rail- 
roads and steamship lines of Alaska and the interior Pacific coast 
are being equipped for this fuel, the supply for which is drawn from 
the California oil fields. The fishing industry stands second to min- 
ing in its productiveness. It employs upward to 15,000 persons, 
and $20,000,000 has been invested. The finished product had an 
export value of over $10,000,000, which is an increase of over 
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$2,000,000. The recent season was the most prosperous ever experi- 
enced, due chiefly to an increase in the prices of the product, although 
it is probable that the pack of canned sahnon was the largest ever 
produced. The haUbut fishery quadrupled its output in 1910 and 
more than quadrupled the price received for it, which that year was 
over $800,000. The statistics for the season of 1911 when completed 
are expected to show a still further increase. 

Many changes in the laws and regulations are necessary for the 
encouragement and protection of the fisheries. The eflFective co- 
operation of Federal and local authorities for this purpose could be 
brought about by such a commission as has been suggested. The 
governor's report, however, calls attention to some changes which 
should be made immediately, such as prohibiting the taking of 
herring for the manufacture of fertilizer and oil; the regulation of the 
number of salmon canneries; the readjustment of taxes; the mainte- 
nance of public fish hatcheries, and the discontinuance of the system 
under which the maintenance of private hatcheries entitles the 
canning establishments to tax rebates. The governor also calls 
attention to the need of additional legislation for the better protec- 
tion of the fur-bearing animals. 

During the year $548,447 worth of lumber was shipped from the 
United States to Alaska, being about the same amount that has been 
shipped annually for the past five years. The record of timber cut 
from the national forests in Alaska during the past year shows over 
28,000,000 board feet, for which approximately $30,000 was paid. 
Timber outside of the national forests is used for domestic and other 
local purposes and the regulations governing its use are now under- 
going revision with a view to making this timber more readily 
available. 

The report of the governor contains many other suggestions and 
discusses conditions in detail. It should receive careful considera- 
tion by Congress. 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

The time draws near when the governmental affairs of Arizona and 
New Mexico will have no place in the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Under the enabling act of Congress approved June 
20, 1910 (36 Stat., 57), a convention was elected in each Territory and 
framed a State constitution, which was approved by a vote of the 
people in January, 1911. On August 21, 1911, the President ap- 
proved a joint resolution (37 Stat., 39) authorizing h i m to issue his 
proclamation admitting Arizona and New Mexico into the Union on 
the following conditions: 

That there should be submitted to and adopted by the voters of 
Arizona a substitute for Article VIII of the pending constitution 
excepting the judiciary from the operation of recall by popular vote. 
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In that event the Territory will be admitted to statehood upon the 

i completion of the necessary formaUties. 

That there should be submitted to the electors of New Mexico for 

; adoption or rejection a substitute for Article XIX of the pending con- 
stitution providing an easier method of amendment in the future. 
The governor reports that this substitute was adopted at an election 
held November 7^ when State officers and Representatives in Congress 
were also voted for. The issuance of the President's proclamation 
awaits the due certification of the results of this election. 

Both Territories have developed sufficiently to fully justify their 

. admission into the Union. Arizona's population is estimated at 
225,000, an increase of approximately 10 per cent since the census of 
1910 was taken. That of New Mexico was 327,301 in 1910, and is 
now estimated at 340,000. The increase of population is especially 
notable in the irrigated valleys, and therefore indicates not only pres- 
ent but permanent stability and prosperity. The annual revenues of 
each Territory shghtly exceed $1 ,000,000. The annual expenditures of 

. Arizona are slightly in excess of, and those of New Mexico slightly less 
than, said sum. The assessed valuation of the taxable property of 
Arizona is $98,032,708.64 and that of New Mexico $60,048,880.75, an 
mcrease of $11,906,482.29 and $1,735,754.57, respectively, over 1910. 
The tax rate for each Territory is 10 mills, and the debt of each slightly 
less than $1,000,000. 

HAWAII. 

The jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior over Hawaii is 
exceedingly limited. While the governor and some other territorial 
oflBcials are appointed by the President, the islands are largely self- 

^ governing, under authority and limitations contained in the acts of 
Congress. Under the joint resolution of July 7, 1898, providing for 
annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, Congress pro- 
vided that the existing laws of the United States relative to the public 
lands should not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but 
that special laws for their management and disposition should be 
enacted by Congress. Certain changes were made by intermediate 
legislation, and in 1910 Congress, by the act of May 27 of that year, 
made many important changes in the laws relating to public lands in 
the Territory. It has been held by this Department that there is no 
appellate jurisdiction in the Secretary of the Interior respecting 
decisions of the territorial officers in regard to the pubhc lands, and 
this Department has never been called upon to administer those laws. 
It has occasionally been asked for advice by the territorial author- 
ities, and on one occasion an appeal was attempted but dismissed. 
The annual report of the governor of Hawaii points out that 

., imports and exports aggregated $69,451,163, which, although less 
by $2,173,796 than for the preceding year, was greater by $7,226,984 
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than the largest amount before that; they have mcreased 125 per 
cent in the ] 1 years of territorial government. The imports 
were $27,512,580, an increase of $2,374,333, and the exports $41,938,- 
583, a decrease of $4,547,829. About 90.5 per cent of the trade was 
with the mainland of the United States, the imports from which have 
practically doubled within seven years. The inward tonnage was 
1,343,876, an increase of 35,075, and the outward tonnage slightly 
greater. The tonnage has increased 40 per cent during territorial 
government. Nearly 95 per cent in value of the freight was carried 
in American bottoms. The customs receipts were $1,654,761.34, an 
increase of $79,442.19, and larger than for any preceding year; the 
total thus paid into the Federal Treasury since the organization of 
territorial government is $14,913,460.86. The internal-revenue 
receipts were $218,739.14, an increase of $19,606.63, and larger than 
for any preceding year; they have aggregated $956,204.32 during the 
period of territorial government. 

The current receipts of the territorial government were $3,482,- 
560.84, a decrease of $158,684.51. The disbursements, including 
payments to counties and transfers to special funds, were $3,584,- 
517.61, an increase of $320,153.41. The net cash balances in all 
revenue accounts aggregated $1,101,051.72 at the close of the year, 
an increase of $287,449.60. The counties collected $267,275.56 for f 
themselves in addition to $1,184,564.11 paid to them by the Territory. 
Thus the total pubUc revenues, territorial and county, aggregated 
$3,749,836.40, of which $2,297,996.73 went to the Territory and 
$1,451,839.67 to the counties. 

Bonds bearing 4 per cent interest were paid to the amount of 
$75,000, leaving at the close of the year a total bonded debt of 
$4,004,000, or 2.59 per cent of the assessed value of property. Such 
assessed value was $154,584,032, an increase of $4,315,565. There 
are no county bonds. 

Bank deposits at the close of the year were $15,310,263.51, an 
increase of $1,985,957.97; 5 new banks were established. The capi- 
talization of domestic corporations was $156,873,028, an increase of 
$4,837,503; 51 new corporations were created and 7 old ones dissolved. 

The population of the Territory is 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 
24.62 per cent since 1900; of Honolulu, 52,183, an increase of 12,877, 
or 32.76 per cent. The population by races is as follows: Hawaiians, 
26,041, a decrease of 3,746; part-Hawaiians, 12,506, an increase of 
4,658 (of these 8,772 are Caucasian-Hawaiians and 3,734 Asiatic- 
Hawaiians); Portuguese, 22,303, an increase of 6,628; Spanish, 1,990, 
and Porto Ricans, 4,890 (both new); other Caucasians, 14,867, an 
increase of 4,290; Chinese, 21,674, a decrease of 4,088; Japanese, 
79,674, an increase of 18,559; and all others (including 4,533 Koreans, 
158 blacks, 537 mulattoes, and 2,736 others), 7,964, an increase of 
4,727. 
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NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS. 

The policy of setting aside tracts of land in various sections of the 
United States as pleasure grounds for the people was inaugurated by 
Congress by the act of March I, 1872, in establishing the Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming, and thereafter from time to time other 
lands in various sections of the country were set aside for siich pur- 
pose and as a practical means of preserving the wonders of nature 
therein from desecration. These reservations now aggregate 12 in 
number, embracing over 4,500,000 acres, to which should bo added 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, for the creation of which 
as a national park recommendations have heretofore been submitted. 

The areas of these parks, with date of establishment of each, are 
as follows : 



Public interest in these national reservations, not only in this 
country, but abroad, is constantly increasing, as is indicated by the 
number of visitors thereto. During the past year the total number 
of visitors to all these parks aggregated approximately 224,000, aa 
against 198,506 in 1910. There is every reason to believe that travel 
thereto will be greatly augmented in the future, especially during 
1915, when the Panama-Pacific International Exposition will be held 
in San Francisco, and the various transcontinental roads will doubt- 
less provide a transportation rate calculated to attract visitors to 
the various reservations as well aa to the exposition. 

For the purpose of bringing together the superintendents of the 
Tarious parks, and discussing the many difficult problems presented 
in the administration of the affairs of each, I presided at a conference 
held under my direction in the Yellowstone National Park in Sep- 
tember, 1911, at which there were in attendance the Assistant Sec- 
retary, the chief clerk, and other representatives of this Department, 
I representatives of the Departments of Agriculture and War, the 
I Tarious transcontinental railroads, and of concessionaires in the 
fl several reservations. Many phases of park administration were dis- 
1 22296—12—5 
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cussed, including hotel accommodations, public transportation, con- 
struction of roads, trails, and bridges, fire protection, forestry, pro- 
tection of game, and the enforcement of the park regulations gener- 
ally. This conference should result in more effective administration 
than it has heretofore been practicable to secure. The consensus of 
opinion, however, at the conference was that development of the 
national reservations should proceed along more liberal lines than 
has heretofore obtained, and that the supervision of the activities 
of the various parks should be centralized in a bureau especially 
charged with such work. 

There are hereto appended tables giving the location, date of estab- 
lishment, area, private holdings, if any, the number of visitors, and 
the special characteristics of the various national parks under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior; the appropriations made 
by Congress for the protection and improvements thereof during 1911 
and for five yeare prior thereto, as well as the revenues derived from 
leases, privileges, and concessions in said reservations received during 
the said period. 



By an act approved June 8, 1906, entitled "An act for the preser- 
vation of American antiquities," the President of the United States 
is authorized, "in his discretion, to declare by public proclamation . 
historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other ^ 
objects of historic or scientific interest that are situated up>on the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government of the United States to be 
national monuments." Under such authority the President has 
created the following monuments: 

Na^oTtal monwnenU adminuttrtd by Interior Department. 



• Based on 13 knawn ruins with a iBKrvad area o( 40 icreasumniadliig each rain. EitMiorllnillBi^tnat 
pecinsd Id proelamatiOD conUin 918,310 um. 
> Origlnairy set ulde bj proclamation of April IG, 191)S, and contalDod aol; ISO acm, 
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By proclamation of May 24, 1911, a new national monument 
under the Department has been created, designated as the Colorado 
National Monument, Colorado. The lands embraced within this reser- 
vation are in part identical with those included within the boundaries 
of the Monument National Park proposed in H. R. 22549, introduced 
in the Sixty-first Congress, which failed of passage. The monument, 
however, contains nearly 5,000 acres of land less than the area pro- 
posed to be segregated by the national-park bill. 

In the case of the Lewis and Clark Cavern Monument, Montana, 
set aside by proclamation of May 11, 1908, a new proclamation was 
issued on May 16, 1911, more specifically defining the boundaries 
thereof. 

The Pinnacles National Monument, California, was set aside by a 
proclamation dated January 16, 1908, at which time it was imder the 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, being within a national 
forest. By proclamation dated December 12, 1910, the lands on 
which this monument is located were eliminated from the national 
forest, and since that date it has been under supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The Petrified Forest National Monument, Arizona, was originally 
set aside on December 8, 1906, with an area of 60,776 acres. The 
definite location of the principal deposits of silicified wood was not 
known, the intention being to reduce the area after the lands could 
be examined and the location of the valuable deposits determined. 
During the year Dr. George P. Merrill, head curator of geology, 
National Museum, visited the reservation at the instance of this 
Department, and submitted a report thereon recommending the 
reduction of the metes and bounds of the reservation and suggesting 
the segregation of such portions thereof as are desirable for the use 
of collectors having permits under the act of June 8, 1908, to take 
specimens of sihcified wood from the reservation. This report met 
with the approval of the Department, and accordingly, on July 31, 
1911, a new proclamation was issued reducing the area of the Petrified 
Forest National Monument to 25,625 acres. 

The supervision of these various monuments has, in the absence of 
any specific appropriation for their protection and improvements, 
necessarily been intrusted to the field officers of the Department hav- 
ing charge of the territory in which the several monuments are located. 
This supervision in many instances is necessarily limited, and con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in protecting the monuments 
from vandaUsm, unauthorized exploration, and spoliation. It is rec- 
ommended that adequate appropriation be made by Congress for the 
protection and improvement of these reservations. Only such monu- 
ments as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior are subject 
to depredations by vandals and unauthorized collections on the part 
of the pubUc should be provided with a custodian or superintendent. 
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HL£EMOSTXABT IXSTITLTIONS- 
GOTFSXKMEST HOSPITAI. FOR TUB IHTSAHB. 

On Jiine 30. 1911, there Temained in the hos|Mtal 2^2 patients, as 
H^hinsi 2,916 remaining on June 30, 1910. a decrease of 54 from the 
previous year. During the year there were admitted 623 patients, a 
decrease of 27 from the previous year. The number of admissions 
added to the number remaining on June 30, 1910, makes a total of 
3,539 patients imder treatment during the last fiscal year, being an 
increase of 37 over the previous year. The daily average population 
for the year was 2.S84, as against 2.S72.91 for the previous year, 
thus showing an increase of 11.09. Of the total number of patients 
admitted. 401 were from civil life. 215 from Army and Navy, and 7 
from the Public Health and ilarine-Hospital Service. 

In prior annual reports attention has been called to the fact that 
^'xiisting laws governing the commitment of the various classes of 
insane persons to the hospital <Io not adequately meet the present 
conditions and need re^-ision. and to the necessity for outlining some 
definite policv with reference to the future srrowth of the institution. 

Under the present laws, in the commitment of the insane from the 
District it Ls necessarv to trv each case in open court and in the 
\)T(iHitn('j-, of a jur\'. The necessity for such course is of doubtful pro- 
[iricfty, as it can only have the effect of humiliating both the patient 
and tiie patient's relatives and has a deleterious effect upon the con- 
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dition of the person whose mental status is under investigation. In 
a majority of the States the presence in court of the party whose 
sanity is to be inquired into is discretionary with the court, and like- 
wise the trial by jury is in the discretion of the court. Persons not 
residents of the District are frequently arrested, tried, and con- 
victed of vagrancy and other misdemeanors, sentenced for short 
periods in one of the correctional institutions of the District, and 
thereafter becoming insane are transferred to the Government Hos- 
pital, and their relatives being unknown they become a perpetual 
eharge on the United States. 

The law providing for the transfer to this institution of persons 
charged with crime in the custody of Federal officers or after con- 
viction Kkewise needs revision. During the period when Indian 
Territory was practically under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior it was customary, because they had no place in which 
to confine the insane in that Territory, to transf^ persons com- 
mitting minor or other offenses in that district, on the slightest evi- 
dence of temporary mental aberration, to the Government Hospital 
for the Insane; and even at the present time United States prisoners 
convicted in various sections of the country and serving short sen- 
tences becoming temporarily insane or mentally incompetent are at 
once transferred to the Government Hospital; whereas if they had 
been cared for in the district in which the crime was committed, 
after the serving of the sentence they would be immediately turned 
over to the custody of those charged with the care of the insane in 
the community of which they were legal residents, and the United 
States be not charged with their care and treatment. 

After careful consideration of all the circumstances, and as a result 
of conferences between officials of this Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government interested in the matter, a committee was 
organized consisting of the following: Surg. Gen. George H. Tomey, 
representing the Secretary of War; Surg. A. W. Dunbar, representing 
the Secretary of the Navy; Robert V. La Dow, superintendent of 
prisons, representing the Attorney General; Maj. William V. Judson, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, representing the District 
of Columbia; Mr. Scott C. Bone, representing the board of visitors; 
and Dr. William A. White, superintendent of the hospital, repre- 
senting the Secretary of the Interior. The committee was instructed 
as follows : 

1. To investigate and report on any defects in the laws governing the conduct of 
the institution and the commitment of patients thereto. 

2. To investigate and report on the advisability of continuing therein patients 
committed from the District, and from the Army and Navy, from distant points. 

3. To recommend as to the policy to be adopted relating to the growth of the institu- 
tion, and the matter of additional lands, buildins:s, equipment, etc. 
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4 . To report (mi the present conduct of the institution, and to make any recommenda- 
tiona neccflr'ary tor ihe improvement of the service and the advancement of the inter- 

ent.-* of the inmate^. 

The report of the above-mentioned committee has been submitted 
and Is now under consideration. 

FBEEDMEN'S HOSPITAL. 

There were 2,900 indoor patients treated in this institution during 
the year, an increase of 31 over the preceding year. One thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two cases were received from the District 
of Columbia and 1,018 from various States. Two thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-four were discharged, of whom 1,416 recovered, 
919 improved, 138 were unimproved, 17 were not treated, and 234 
died. The niunber of patients remaining in the hospital at the close 
of the year was 176. Of tlie deaths reported, 57 were beyond medi- 
cal and surgical aid when received. The surgical work has been very 
heavy during the past year, involving 1,767 operations, an increase 
of 285 over the previous year. In the out-patient department, 4,839 
were treated, an increase of 1,113 over last year. 

The account with the Board of Charities of the District of Colum- 
bia shows an unpaid balance of $73,505.71. It is hoped that the 
Commissioners of the District may see their way clear to include in 
future estimates to Congress a sum sufficient to cover the contract 
price for the care of all patients who have been admitted to the hos- 
pital as residents of the District of Columbia. The bill rendered 
during the past year for the care and treatment of this class of pa- 
tients amounted to $37,139.36, or $11,639.36 more than the appro- 
priation received for this purpose. 

The training school of nursing has completed its seventeenth ^'ear 
of work and is represented by 217 graduates. These women are 
engaged successfully in private nursing and not a few are engaged in 
institutional work in various parts of the country. At the graduat- 
ing exercises held on May 19, 1911, 13 nurses received their diplomas. 

HOWABD TJNIVEBSITY. 

Howard University was incorporated by the act of March 2, 1867 
(14 Stats., 338). The purpose of the incorporation named in the 
first section of the act was **for the education of youth in the liberal 
arts and sciences." The incorporators were declared to be *'a body 
politic and corporate, with perpetual succession," etc. Control was 
vested in a board of 17 trustees. 

The incorporators and their successors were authorized to take for 
the university property, of any character, '*by gift, devise, grant, 
donation, bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance, or will;" to transfer 
or lease any of the property of the university; and to place at interesti 
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in such maimer as a majority of the incorporators or their successors 
should decide, any money belonging to the university, and with the 
general powers usually conferred on corporations with reference to 
the right to sue and be sued in any courts of law and equity, in actions 
of any character. Congress reserved the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal the act of incorporation. 

The enrollment of the university for the past year was 1,382. 
The international character of the institution is shown by the fact 
that these students came from 37 States and 11 foreign countries — 
from British West Indies 83, British Guiana 7, Cuba 6, Porto Rico 5, 
Africa and South America 3, and from Dutch West Indies, Bermuda, 
Liberia, and the Republic of Panama 1 each. Two hundred students 
completed their studies in the institution, of whom 129 received de- 
grees as follows: Twenty-eight M. D.; 17 D. D. S.; 8 Phar. D.; 28 
LL. B.; 6 B. D.; 37 A. B.; and 5 Ped. B. 

The school of theology receives no aid from Congress, but is sup- 
ported entirely through endowments and special gifts. It requkes 
no doctrinal tests, is interdenominational, and is open for all who 
are preparing for greater efficiency in moral and religious work. 

No appropriation was made by Congress for the support of the 
university until March 3, 1879, although it was established in 1867. 
In 1879, $10,000 was appropriated '^for maintenance. '' From 
March 3, 1879, to June 30, 1911, Congress has appropriated for this 
institution a total of $1,386,340, divided as foUows: For maintenance, 
$894,700; for scientific building and equipment, $90,000; for addi- 
tion to the manual-training building, $23,000; for tools, books, and 
improvement of grounds and buildings, equipment of different 
departments, chemical apparatus, fuel, Ught, etc., $360,300; and for 
the construction of a building for coal storage and for other improve- 
ments to the university plant, $18,340. 

The only buildings erected from appropriations made by Congress 
are the scientific building, the addition to the manual-training build- 
ing, and the building for the storage of coal, but for many years 
separate appropriations have been made for the repairs of buildings 
and the improvement of grounds. For several years past these two 
items have been combined in making the appropriations. 

A report of the secretary of the university, dated November 10, 
1911, shows that on September 30, 1911, the total value of all prop- 
erty belongiag to the university was $1,660,748.64, of which 
$395,504.46 represents endowments. The total amount appropriated 
by Congress for the university is $1,386,340; the sum of the endow- 
ments and the appropriations is $1,781,844.46. The plant, therefore, 
as it stood on September 30, was worth $121,095.82 less than the 
aggregate amount of the endowments and the total amount appro- 
priated by Congress for all purposes. 
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As tlir l:i\v now cxLsts. tliis Department Lif zk^ repTts^^iitAnoii on 
l\uy \umrtl nf trustees, although it has for seTeral jears giresi adminis- 
triit.i\e r\iiiiuntiti(»ii to tiie accounts of the special disbuRing ofiicer 
liiiiKllin;: lippropriations made Ly Congre9& for tiie uniTersity. 
Ncitlior lum till* (iiivonunent any title to the building erected or 
iiiiprnxrinrtits iniulo to tlic buildings from congresional appropria- 
tinii. At \.\w br^iiinin^ of the present fisc^ year. howeTer. the 
«s«M'M«tiiry nf tho Interior has, under his general supenisory power and 
fill- ii(lniinistriLt.iv« reiLsons, directed the disbuisiiig ofBcer of this 
l>i'|iiii-t.niont to (liMburKo all money's appropriated byCongroGS for this 
ihntitiitiun Tho pnwifhuit of the university, in his report for the 
litrii iinriil MMir. huvh: "It has become increasingly evident that the 
hint it lit inn niiiMt drpnncl for tlie vears to come almost entirelv on 
tiMMiinniont. hupport and current receipts from tuition in the several 
i|ci|iiiiI.iiiiiii(m " ( 'onsi(h^rin^ tho magnitude of the appropriations 
tiiiiiln liv t'onf'.roMs for tho niaintonance, improvement, etc., of the 
iiiiixftieiii V. iiimI tho Ntuioinont of the president thereof, it is manifest 
ilitit tlin t fi»\i«tnninnt. Hhoiihl iiavo greater supervision over the insti- 
tiiii.iii. (iihI it m thnn^foro rooon) mended that the act of incorporation 
•if Miitt \i •.'. istiV, \n\ Ho unionchHl as to give the Government a proper 
II |ii(>ai>ii{ii(iMti i>n th(« boiird of tniRtecs, that appropriations made by 
iMHjMnno nhiill lii« (t\ iiniidod iiudor the direction of the Secretarv of 
(iiK liili«iiiii. iLtiil tluit. tho institution be required to protect the 
I'uiinil Miniiu, iiL'iiiiiHt. posnihh^ transfer or loss of the lands upon 
nliiiii tiiiililitiL'r) hiL\n horotofopo or mav hereafter be erected from 
rtimU iiiimmIiuI liy till' ( tovc^rninont. 

(Utt.lilMniA INHTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 

I l.io 1 ic^jMii iiiipiit liii.i no riiiporvision over the expenditures of the 
«it.|.ii>|.i iiihiiii iiiiuU^ |iy ( 'onf^^^ss for, or general supervision over, the 
.i.ini'iiii.Hi udiiti I.I ili(< lUIiuri of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
t lull. I i.7ioiii,j. iiixv Hip niilv duly Imposed upon the Secretary of the 
tiiii.iixi ill 1 1 1 III lull in f liiM in:i(ihition is tlie reception of the annual re- 
|.>.ii i)ii.it...r iiimI flir iiiliiii.i.ii^in of indijjent deaf mutes of the several 
-'"^KiK.M .111.1 I i.iiiiiiiii'-> to (h til I fist ill! lion for instruction in the collegiate 
l.i.iit. !• (ii..io..r In my JMd;MmMit. lliis Department should either be 
pin. I. ...nh..i,.r ilin rs p«»iii|itiinM)f tho a[)[)ropriation and thc admiois- 
ii.»(i..ii ..r (iiioino(i(ii(infi,4ir it slioidil hodivestedof the minor authority 

♦ ifi.tit..} ii|ii.ii it jiy jiLw. and the entire control and manage- 

M>»ni .'T (tio I ..iniiil>iii In-ititiition for the Deaf vested in the president 
on. I i...iu.t ..r .liio. im-i iluMTof, lliey beintr recjuired to report directly 
*.. I ..I1J.I...-0 .1.- (.1 1 1)11 iidmmisi ration of the institution. 

M An VI. AND NCIIOOL FOR THE BUND. 

um n.Mi .■ ..( (itn nrt of ('onj^ioss approved May 29, 1868 (11 Stat., 
-H»i» »M»(ii..M < ■' i\\o :>oriotiiiy of (he Interior to place for instruction 
ill nil iujjitutioo !i»i (lii^ hhud, in t ho Stat-ft of Mp'^^'^'^d Or some Other 
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State, the indigent blind children of teachable age who are children 
of persons actually engaged in the military and naval service of the 
United States, and under section 4869, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, the blind children of teachable age belonging to the 
District of Columbia. 

The act of May 26, 1908 (35 Stat., 295), making appropriations for 
the District of Columbia, provided that after July 1, 1908, a contract 
should be entered into by the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia for the instruction, in Maryland or some other State, of indigent 
blind children of the District, appropriated $6,000 for the purpose, 
and repealed the permanent indefinite appropriation under section 
3689 of the Revised Statutes. Inasmuch as the Secretary of the 
Interior, by section 2 of the act of May 29, 1858 (11 Stat., 293), was 
also charged with providing for the instruction of the blind children 
of all persons in the military and naval service of the United States, 
while such persons are actually in such service, the expense to be 
defrayed from the permanent indefinite appropriation above referred 
to, the question was submitted to the Comptroller of the Treasury as 
to whether that appropriation was repealed so far as to be no longer 
available for the instruction of this class of beneficiaries. In an 
opinion rendered October 27, 1908, the Comptroller of the Treasury 
held that the act of Maj 26, 1908, supra, only repealed the provisions 
of section 3489 of the Revised Statutes to the extent that said sec- 
tion provides for the education of the blind children of the District 
of Columbia, and that the permanent indefinite appropriation in 
question is still available for instructing the blind children of all per- 
sons in the military and naval service of the United States, in some 
institution in Maryland or some other vState, and that the Secretary 
of tlie Interior is authorized to continue to issue permits for the 
instruction of such cliildren. No permits for this class of beneficiaries 
were issued during^the'past year. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 

BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 

The superintendent in his annual report calls attention to the 
increased administrative service now rendered. In 1905 supervi- 
sion was exercised over the Capitol Building and Grounds; the 
Courthouse and Court of Claims Building. Since that date there 
have been added the Senate and House Office Buildings, the heat- 
ing, lighting, and power plant for the Capitol and other congres- 
sional buildings, and subways connecting the Capitol with the Office 
Buildings; the court of appeals addition to the courthouse. 

The improvements and repairs in the Capitol and Senate and House 
Office Buildings have been carried on successfully. The central 
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portion of the Capitol and the Dome has been cleaned down and 
painted; the walls and corridors leading from the ciypt in the base- 
ment story northward to the Senate wing and those leading north- 
ward from the Rotunda were repaired and refinished to conform to 
the siirroimdings; an iron stairway has been constructed leading 
from the corridor in front of the Senate post office, basement story, 
to the subbasement floor below, landing directly at the entrance to 
the subway connecting the Capitol with the Senate Office Building. 
Committee rooms and other rooms have been painted and decorated 
and plumbing fixtures have been installed. Statuary Hall has been 
thoroughly overhauled and the walls and ornamental ceiling painted. 
New chandeliers have been installed in a nimiber of rooms. 

The practical completion and satisfactory operation of the new 
congressional heating and power plant has supplied the Capitol, the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, and, in a large measure, the 
Library of Congress during the past year with light, heat, and 
power. 

The expenditures were as follows: Capitol Building and repairs, 
$39,450; impro^-ing the Capitol groimds, $32,100; lighting Capitol 
groimds, etc., $100,000; engine house. Senate and House stables, 
$1,500; repairs to courthouse of District of Columbia, $10,000; 
Court of Clauns BuUding, $3,S31. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

This corporation, which was created by the act of Congress approved 
January 12, 1903. section 6 of which requires the corporation to 
annually file with the Secretary of the Interior a report, in writing, 
stating in detail the property, real and personal, held by the corpo- 
ration, and the expenditure or other use or disposition of the same, 
or the income thereof during the preceding year, has for its object the 
promotion of education within the United States. The corporation 
owns no real estate, its property consisting of securities and money 
divided into various funds, according to the purpose for which it is to 
be used. 

On June 30, 1911. the capital funds belonging without restriction 
to the board amounted to 832,246,377.29, invested as follows: Bonds, 
$15,786,229.65: stocks, S16,430.75S.6S; cash, $29,388.96. 

The income from the above funds, including income earned but 
not received and gam on securities sold amounting to $20,594.65, 
amounted during the year to §1,861.073.15. A gift from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller from the income of the special fund in the hands of the 
board increased this by $200,000, and the unexpended balance from 
previous year, amounting to $3,636,778.37, brought up the total 
undisbursed income to 85,697,851.52. 
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The disbursements during the year were as follows: 

Payments on account of appropriations to colleges, universities, etc. . $1, 307, 878. 8G 

Payments on account of appropriations for farmers' cooperative demon- 
stration work carried on by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture 113, 251. 62 

Payments made on account of appropriations for salaries and expenses 
of professors of secondary education in Southern States 29, 859. 79 

Expenses 34,139.44 

Total 1,485,129.71 

This leaves an undisbursed balance of income on June 30, 1911, 
of $4,212,721.81. It is invested as follows: Bonds, $2,472,582.05; 
stocks, $805,963.29; income receivable, $204,844.35; cash, $729,332.12 

It should be noted, however, that against this balance there are 
unpaid appropriations amounting to $4,158,668.89. 

The John D. Rockefeller special fund is a fund which Mr. Rocke- 
feller controls both as to principal and income. During the year the 
board, at his direction, gave from the principal $9,912,540.74 to the 
University of Chicago, one-tenth to be delivered January 1 of each 
year for 10 years; $924,707.63 was also given during the year to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, of New York. This 
leaves an undisbursed balance of the fund amounting to $1,568,141.54, 
which is invested as follows: Bonds, $242,135; stocks, $1,225,940.15; 
cash, $100,066.39. 

The income from this fund during the year was $561,591.42, which, 
added to the balance from the previous year, makes a total of 
$1,033,966.14. Disbursements during year were as follows: 

Gifts to the University of C:hicago $112, (JOO. 00 

Gift to general education board income account 200, 000. 00 

Expenses • 2,790.23 

Total 315, 390. 23 

This leaves a balance of $718,569.91, which is invested as follows: 
Bonds, $441,973.65; stocks, $2,625; income receivable, $97,855; cash, 
$176,116.26. 

The Anna T. Jeanes fund, the income to be used for negro rural 
schools, amounts to $200,000. It is invested as follows: Bonds, 
$182,877.51; stocks, $16,645; cash, $477.49. 

The income from this fund during the year was $9,206.81. Added 
to the balance from the previous year the total available income 
amounted to $13,711.51. Of this, $8,589.25 was appropriated and 
paid to various schools, leaving a balance of $5,122.26, all in cash. 

During the year all securities and funds lield by the board for tlie 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Researcli were turned over to the 
board of trustees of tliat corporation. 
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IMFROTEMENTS AT LAWTON, OKLAHOMA. 

By the act of Congress approved March 27, 1008 (35 Stat., 49), 
it was proTided — 

Thar the SecietAry <>f the Interior be, %nd he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pbr urA sell in accordance with sectioa twenty-three hundred and eig^tyHHie of the 
Re\ L-^i Statutes of the United States the foUowing-described tract of land, to wit 
The ^r.'ith half of section thirty, township two north, range eleven west, of the Indian 
meridian, in the State of Oklahoma: Prorided^ That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall reserve from said tract of land, when surveyed, one block for public-park and 
two Mocks for publiD-schooI purposes, and diall cause to be oected two suitable 
scho.l buildings out of the proceeds arising from said sale, the r^nainder of proceeds, 
after ieductine the expenses necessary to carr>' out the provisions of this act, to be 
c»:n\>.rted into and become a part of the ^^ind belonging to the Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Apache Tribee of Indian.^: Pnyvided /wrtAo', That said sale shall be made as soon as 
pmc-icable after the appro\~al of this act. 

The act of Congress approved February 18, 1909 (35 Stat., 636), 
provides for extension of time of payments on certain homestead 
entries in Oklahoma, and amen«is the above act in the following 

h^niruage: 

The Secretar>- of the Interior Ls hereby authorized, in his discretion, to extend 
the time of payments to the pur»:ha^r5 and their assigns applying therefor upon the 
loti* sold, or to be sold, in pursuance of an act entitled ''An act providing for the 
platting and selling of the south half of section thirty, township two north, range 
eleven west, of the Indian meridian, in the State of Oklahoma, for town-site purposes," 
approved March twenty-seventh, nineteen hundre*! and ei^t, and the Secretary of the 
1 uteri* -r i? authorized to permit the unpaid purchase money for such fots to be paid 
in <u«.h installments and at such times as he may deem proper: Provided, however^ 
That 'said purchasers or their assigns shall be required to pay interest on aU such 
deforre^i payments sutficient to pay the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians four 
per centum interest on the payments so deferred, and to pay the local authorities 
entitI»Hi to receive the same the equivalent of the State, county, city, and school tax 
at The legal rate upon such valuation as the Secretarj- of the Interior may determine, 
an<l to which the lots would be liable if patented, such extension of time not to exceed 
four yoiurs fnmi the date of the appro\-al of this act: Provided^ further. That not 
exceeiling one-half of the amount which may be set aside by the Secretary of the 
Interior, under the act above refemxi to, for the construction of two school buildings 
nia\ !•»/ applied by the Secretary- of the Interior to such other improvements as he 
may deem for the public welfare. 

By section 30 of the act of Miiy 29, 190S, 20 per cent of receipts of 
sales from the above-mentioned source was set aside for use in con- 
nection \vitli tiie construction of a courthouse and post-office building 
at Lawton, Oklahoma. The attention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was called to the provisions of the foregoing acts, and he has set 
asi<Ii* for the use of this department from tiio proceeds the sum of 
$147,047.03. 

Tliereafter plans and specifications were prepared for a IQ-room 
schooUiouse to be located on block 31 of tlio north addition to Lawton 
and dcsignatiMl as scliool budding Xo. 1. Contract for the work was 
let to the Mcllenn-Beatty Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio, and the 
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building was completed at a total cost, including sidewalks, archi- 
tect's fees, and supervision of work, of $54,822.96. Contract was 
also let to E. M. Eby for the construction of a sanitary sewer, which 
was completed at a total cost, including plans and supervision of 
work, of $25,867.94. The building and sewer were formally accepted 
and turned over to the authorities of Law ton and are now in use. 

On April 24, 1911, contract was let, after due advertisement, to the 
same firm for construction of an additional 10-room school building, 
to be located on block 26 of the north addition to Lawton, and to be 
designated as school building No. 2, and for the laying of sidewalks 
around it. The work is now in progress and, it is expected, will be 
completed early in 1912. 

After deducting from the total proceeds of sales of lots, Lawton, 
Oklahoma, the amounts authorized by the acts of May 29, 1908, March 
27, 1908, and February 18, 1909, the balance will, by operation of law, 
be '* converted into and become a part of the fund belonging to the 
Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache Tribes of Indians.'' 

MEMORIAL TO JOHN WESLEY POWELL. 

The International Geological Congress in 1904 considered the 
advisability of the construction of a suitable memorial of life service 
to Maj. John W. Powell, Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, to be erected on the brink of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, and appointed a committee for the purpose of promoting the 
project. Thereafter, in the sundry civil act approved March 4, 1009 
(35 Stat., 992), Congress, among other things, provided: 

Memorial to John Wesley Powell: For the purpose of procuring and erecting 
on the brink of the Grand Canyon, in the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve in Arizona, 
a memorial to the late John Wesley Powell, with a suitable pedestal, if necessary, in 
recognition of his distinguished public services as a soldier, explorer, and adminis- 
trator of Government scientific work, five thousand dollars: Provided, That the design 
for said memorial and the site for the same shall be approved by* the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Thereafter, on March 4, 1909, the then Secretary of the Interior 
designated Dr. W. H. Ilohnes, Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Dr. C. D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Col. H. C. Rizer, chief clerk of the United States Geological Survey, 
as members of an advisory committee to assist him in determining 
the character of the monument and the selection of the best site. 
Finding it dillicult to reach any definite conclusion regarding the 
character of the monument which would be appropriate and satis- 
factory without having a somewhat intimate accjuaintance with the 
available sites for selection, the chairman of the committe(\ Dr. 
Holmes, visited the Grand Canyon in May, 1909, with a view to mak- 
ing the necessary observations. As a result of such visit the com- 
mittee submitted a preliminary report recommending the selection 
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of "S(Mitinel Point/' on the rim of the canyon, from which the view 
of the (iranite Gorge is awe-inspiring, as being the most suitable site 
for th(» monument, which was approved by the Department, and the 
coininittee was authorized to look further into the matter of design 
and eiTction of the monument. 

On October 19, 1910, the committee submitted a further report, 
stating, among other things, that — 

In its report to you of June 24, 1909, the committee presented a number of suggestions 
that had been made touching the character of the proposed monument. After very 
full consideration the committee has concluded that the most feasible plan to follow 
is that embraced in the last-named suggestion there submitted, viz., a monumental 
seat or chair from which the canyon and the river could be viewed. 

A model of this plan is presented herewith. 

It is proposed to insert in the back of the chair a bronze medallion portrait of Maj. 
Powell with appropriate inscription. Owing to the limitations marked by the appro- 
priation the committee finds that the only suitable material that can be adopted in 
construction is concrete. 

It is therefore recommended that the conmiittee be authorized to at once proceed to 
negotiate with responsible parties for effecting the above-indicated design. It is 
further reconunended that the Director of the Reclamation Service be authorized to 
detail some competent person with experience to superintend the construction of the 
proposed design, the necessary expenses thus incurred to be paid from the sum of 
$5,000 heretofore appropriated for the erection of this monument. 

This report was approved by the Department October 20, 1910, 
since which time the committee has had the matter intrusted them 
under further consideration, and has submitted a tentative design 
and model for the monument which is now under consideration. 

MARITIME CANAIi CO, OP NICARAGUA. 

Section 6 of the act of Congress approved February 20, 1889, 

entitled ''An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of 

Nicaragua" (25 Stat., 675), provides: 

Said company shall make a report on the first Monday of December in each year to 
the Secretary of the Interior, which shall be duly verified on oath by the president 
and secretary thereof, giving such detailed statement of its affairs, and of its assets 
and liabilities, as may be required by the Secretary of the Interior, and any willfully 
false statement so made shall be deemed perjury, and pimishable as such. And it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to require such annual statement 
and to prescribe the form thereof and the particulars to be given thereby. 

The report of this corporation has been duly transmitted to Con- 
gress. In view of the fact, however, that the Maritime Canal Co. of 
Nicaragua has no relations whatever with this Department and the 
Secretary has no duty to perform thereto, except as specified in the 
above-mentioned law, it is recommended that the act be so amended 
as to require the corporation to submit directly to Congress such 
form of report as it may prescribe. 

Very respectfully, Walter L. Fishsb, 

Secretary, 

The President. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Land Classification Work. 

[Referred to on p. 30 of this report.] 

Progress of coal classification and valuation. 

STATUS ON JULY 1, 1910. » 



State. 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Montana 

New Mexico... 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 



Total. 



Withdrawals 
outstanding. 



Acres. 



161,210 



6,656,518 

23,920,978 

3,155,295 



379, 452 

5,897,958 

2,210,847 

10,864,704 



53,236,962 



Coal lands 
classified. 



Acres. 



60,715 



7,720 

2,058,094 

1,277,491 

1, 816, 144 

530,491 

80 

468,040 



4,458,151 



10,676,926 



Valuation. 



$1,473,762 



585,086 

118,818,995 

30,657,031 

22,272,272 

7,579,630 

1,600 

14,981,435 



251,019,401 



447,389,212 



Valuation at 

minimum 

price. 



$1,214,280 



154,404 

37,911,729 

23,397,552 

22,118,654 

7,579,630 

1,600 

6,957,177 



76,404,019 



175,739,045 



1 Correction of previous report. 

STATUS ON JULY 1,1911. 



* Area unknown. 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico.. 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington . . 
Wyoming 



(}) 



Total. 



118,718 

239,903 

6,517,338 

6,985,417 

19,890,471 

92,141 

5,809,490 

18,454,490 

3,621 

2,376,263 

6,221,314 

2,210,807 

7,013,643 



60,716 



7,720 
2,873,929 



3,512,348 



964,214 

230,814 

1,897 



636,479 

40 

7,147,719 



74,932,416 | 16,425,875 



$1,473,762 



686,086 
167,776,104 



94,463,647 



21,261,664 

4,682,860 

49,909 



36,676,849 

2,000 

381,804,868 



708,576,739 



$1,214,280 



154,404 
50,309,689 



76,398,380 



13,523,792 

4,682,860 

37,919 



8,287,783 

800 

109,933,717 



264,443,524 



1 Area unknown. 
STATUS ON DECEMBER 1, 1911. 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico.. 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming..... 



Total, 



Acres. 
0) 



118,718 

239,903 

5,464,662 

1,606,262 

18,711,566 

92, 141 

5,809,490 

18,454,490 

3,521 

2,034,131 

6,134,089 

2,210,086 

0,845,859 



Acres, 
""60," 716' 



67,724,918 



7,720 
2,873,965 



3,697,824 



954,214 

230,814 

1,897 



646,521 

40 

7,147,719 



15,621,429 



$1,473,762 $1,214,280 



585,086 
167,776,544 



154,404 
60,310,309 



97,276,956 78,678,983 



21,261,664 
4,582,860 ! 
49,909 



13,523,792 

4,582,860 

37,919 



36,709,469 
2,000 
381,804,858 , 



8,399,403 

800 

109,933,717 



711,523,107 266,836,437 



^ Area unknown. 
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Oil-land tvithdrauals. 



State. 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 

Julyl, 
1910.1 



Fiscal year ended June 
30, 1911. 



New with- 
drawals. 



Restora- 
tions. 



r^^z.^A Paiod July 1, 1911, 

Withdraw- to Dec. 1, 1911. 

als out- 
standing 

Julyl, 
191L 



I 



With- • Restora- 
drawals. . tions. 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Dec 1, 
1911. 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado.... 
Louisiana... 
NewMexioo. 

Ore^n 

Utah 

Wyoming... 



Acre». 



230,400 
2,498,173 

S7,474 
414,720 
419.901 

74,849 
581,566 
255,461 



Total 4,562,544 



A era. 



334. S02 



AcTCi. 



.%5.802 1,211.271 



21.448 



Acre*. I Acres. 



Acres. 

(«) 

230,400 

1,592,704 14,719 

87,474 ; 

414,720 

419,901 ■ 419,901 '. 

74,849 i 

581,566 j 

568,815 170,333 



Acres. 

(«) 

230,400 

1,607,423 

87,474 

414,720 

"74,849 
581.566 
39S.482 



040.004 1.232. n9 3,970,429 14, n9 590,234 ! 3,394,914 



1 Correction of previous report. * Unsurveyed. 

Phosphate-land withdrawals. 



State. 



Florida... 

Idaho 

Montana.. 

Utah 

Wyoming. 



Total. 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 

Julyl, 
1910. 



Acres. 

2,400 
1,102,317 



107,545 
1,267,494 



2,479,756 



Fiscal year ended June i _.,^, , : Period July 1, 1911, 
30, 1911. I Withdraw- to Dec 1, 1911. 
1 als out- I 
_■ standing ' -. 

Restora- i ^^Ji]* ' With- ' Restora- 



New with- 
drawals. 



tions. 



I 



drawals. tions. 



Acres. Acres. Acres. 

35,439 : 37,839 

149.929 I 952,388 

33,950 j 33,950 

200 ■ 107,745 

1,267,494 

69,589 149,929 i 2,399,416 



Acres. 



Acres. 
2,199 



826 



3,025 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Dec 1, 
1911. 



Acres. 

35,640 

952,388 

33,950 

107,745 

1,266,668 



2,396,391 



Pouer-sitc xcithdrawals. 



State. 



Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Minnesota... 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington . 
Wyoming.... 



Total. 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Julyl, 
1910. 



Acres. 

107,550 

47,819 

201,549 

230,971 



122, 515 
14,091 
14,536 

176, 721 

379.912 
55,439 

103,396 



1,454.499 



Fiscal vear ended June 
'30, 1911. 



New with- 
drawals. 



Restora- 
tions. 



Acres. Acres. 

106,000 160 

5,870 

10,131 2.506 

10,477 17,756 

8,388 

16,803 11.631 

1.284 

4,830 

7. 948 22, 874 

1.080 .33,740 

20,404 1.457 

4,094 48,601 

204.479 , 143.555 



^y-.uA : Period July 1, 1911, 
A\ ithdraw- ; to Dec 1, 1911. 

als out- I 

standing i ; 

July 1, 
1911. 



With- 
drawals. 



Acres. 

213,390 

53,689 

209, 174 

229,692 

8,388 

127,687 

15,375 

9,706 

161,795 

347,252 

80,386 

58,889 



Acres. 



72,112 
4,018 

55,005 

2,866 

240 



Restora- 
tions. 



Acres. 
23,448 



4,083 
"2,626' 



16,814 

22,322 

22,887 

2,660 



1,515,423 198,924 



2,136 
400 



32,597 



Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Dec. 1, 
1911. 



Acres. 
189,942 
125,801 
213,192 
280,604 

11,254 
125,407 

15,375 

9,706 

178,609 

369,574 

101,137 

61,149 



1,681,750 
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Designations under the enlarged homestead acts. 



state. 



Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Sees. 1-5 only. 

Sec. 6 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah: 

Sees. 1-5 only. 

Sec. 6 

Washington 

Wyoming 



Acreage 

designated 

Jmyl, 

1910.1 



Acres. 
26,657,280 
20,303,720 



Fiscal year July 1, 1910, 
to June 30, 1911. 



29,686,126 > 
«, 512, 960 |. 
15,883,343 
9,166,960 ■ 

6,654,469 i 
1,245,818 
3,401,816 
16,904,673 1 



Designa- 
tions. 



Acres. 
90,400 
50,789 

5,347,383 

3,841 

2,167,404 



423,332 
2,071,661 

111,311 

129,129 

1,080 

634,268 



Total 1179,417,165 , 11,030,598 



Cancella- 
tions. 



Acres. 
157,763 



10,545 



24,960 



193,268 



Acreage 
designated 
July 1, 1911. 


Period July 1, 1911, 
to Nov. 30, 1911. 


Designa- 
tions. 


Cancella- 
tions. 


Acres. 
26,589,917 


Acres. 


A cres. 


20,354,509 






5,336,838 
3,841 


11,109 

538 

67,973 


1,520 


31,853,530 




49,512,960 




16,306,675 






11,213,661 


05,685 

3,833 
840 




6,765,780 




1,374,947 




3,402,896 




17,538,941 


35,962 




' ' 




190,254,495 


185,940 


1,520 



Acreage 
designated 
Dec. 1, 1911. 



Acres. 
26,589,917 
20,354,509 

5,346,427 
4,379 
31,921,503 
49,512,960 
16,306,675 
11,279,346 

6,769,613 

1,375,787 

3,402,896 

17,574,903 

190,438,915 



I Correction of previous report. 

Metalliferous classifications (Northern Pacific R. R. grant lands) ^ July i, 1910^ to June SO^ 

1911— No classifi>cations July 1, 1911, to Nov. SO, 1911, 



State. 



Montana . . , 
Idaho 

Total 




Nonmin- 
eral. 



Acres. 
21,722 
90,712 



112,434 



Total. 



Acres. 
152, 108 
136,357 



288,465 



APPENDIX B. 



Nationcd Park Statistics. 
[Referred to on i)ages 17 and 61 of this report.] 

Appropriations and revenues of national parks for the fiscal years 1906-1911. 



Yellowstone National Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Yo3emite National Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 



Appropria- 
tion. 



$7,500.00 
7,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,600.00 



Revenue. 



$1,522.50 

2,808.96 

4, 699. 65 

4, 790. 20 

18, 188. 82 

23, 420. 13 



47,500.00 



55, 430. 26 



5,400.00 
5, 750. 00 
30, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 
30,000.00 
62,000.00 



163,150.00 



1,000.00 
9; 193. 04 
14.390.06 
16,051.17 
21, 373. 18 
.35, 765. 48 

97, 772. 93 



Total. 



$102,930.26 



260, 922. 93 



22296—12 6 
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Appropriations and revenues of national parks for the fiscal years 190&-1911 — Contmued. 





1 

Appropria- 


Revenue. 


Total. 


Sequoia National Park: 

1906 


$10,000.00 ' 
10.000.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 ; 
15,550.00 ' 






1907 


$159.50 

43.15 

46.57 

121.78 

255.65 




1906 




1909 




1910 




1911 










82,200.00 


626.65 


$82,826.65 


General Grant National Park: 

1906 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 : 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2.000.00 1 
2,000.00 






1907 






1908 


63.75 




1909 




1910 


50.00 
324.39 




1911 










12,000.00 


438.14 


12,438.14 


Crater Lake National Park: 

1906 


3,000.00 
7,315.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 






1907-8 


25.00 




1909 






11.00 
30.00 




1911 










19,315.00 


66.00 


19.381.00 


Hma Verde National Park: 

1907-8 


7.500.00 

7.500.00 

7.500.00 

20,000.00 






1909 






1910 






1911 


100.00 










42,500.00 


100.00 


42,600.00 


Kount Rainier National Park: 

1907 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


205.22 

170.00 

1,104.79 

8,953.79 

7,748.48 




1908 








1910 














14,500.00 


18,182.28 


32,682.28 


Wind Cave National Park: 

1906 


2,500.00 
4,400.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 






1907 






1908 


200.00 




1909 




1910 


340.75 
340.00 




1911 










16,900.00 


880.75 


17,780.75 


Piatt National Park: 

1906 




37,307.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 

2,130.31 
422.75 










1908 












1910 






1911 


5,000.00 










5,000.00 


47,331.50 


52,331.50 


1911 


15,000.00 


326.88 


15,326.88 






418,065.00 


221,155.39 


639,220.39 



Total appropriations $418,065.00 

Total revenues 221,155.39 

639,220.39 
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Vuiton to national parlt, 1906 to 1911. 



